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Atlantic Drilling Areas 


DRILL, From C1 


permission to drill as close 
as 23 miles from shore. 

An Interior Department 
spokesman said yesterday 
that the decision to cut back 
on the number of tracts 


available for drilling had ~ 


; been based on environmen- 
tal concerns as well as ob- 
jections from the fishing in- 
dustry and comments from 
several states and federal 
agencies. These included the 
‘National Marine Fisheries 
Service and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Seventy-one tracts . were 
eliminated from the drilling 
area after they were ob- 
jected to by the Mid-Atlan- 
tic Finfish and Lobster As- 
sociation of Narragansett, 
RL, an Interior spokesman 
(said. 

‘Despite the sharp. cut- 

‘ backs in the available drill- 
ing area, an official of one 
of the oil companies in- 
volved in the preliminary 
exploration of the offshore 
* site said the areas of pri- 


nies had been r ite 
the list released, y Jesterday. 

- “Some of the companies 
were’ pretty * vagtie in ‘their 
requests originally,” said 
Jack Jackson, an official of 
the Exxon Company and 


head of the American Petro- , 


leum iInstitute’s, offshore 
eommittee. “The area they 
bid f probably covered 
mox fFhan they 
neeced but they exagger- 
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“ated to camouflage, 


really . 


their 
real needs. It would be my 
guess the Interior Depart: 
ment probably approved the 
acreage they’ (the 
companies) rhost wanted.” 


The Interior Department | 


has begun to produce a 
draft environmental impact 
statement on thé proposed 
drilling area, a Spokesman 
for ‘the department | said. 
The statement is expected 
to be completed in October 


and public hearings on the ; 


sites will probably. take 


place in December or Janu- | 


ary, hesaid. | ;.. 
Although there, has been a 


relatively mild show of op- 
position to’ the. ast. Coast 
drilling plans up*to now, In- 
terior 


vehement protests to. arise 
at the public hearings from 
environmentalists and oth- 
ers. 

If the. depa rtment’s tenta- 
tive timeta] le holds, a 
sptdkesman said the tracts 
_May be available for leasing 
‘by next May. Once a tract is 


sald to ah oil company it 
mary concern to the compar, Usha 


takes three years to 
art he production stage 


‘after oi] is discovered. 


_ Originally it was esti- 


Department. officials 
have ‘said they fxpect more } 


“mated that the offshore oil- | 


field in the Atlantic could , 


contain between 10 and 20 
billion barrels of oil. Those 
estimates. were drastically 
reduced to two to four bil- 


lion barrels after prelimi- . 


nary exploration by private 
companies and the govern- 
ment in the last year. 


r 


Y 
Le 
vyus fT? 
By Bill Vichards s 
Gashingron Postysiatt writer 
The Interior Department 


reduced by nearly three- 
quarters yesterday the area 
sought by oil and gas com- 
panies for offshore drilling 
in the Atlantic and said ad- 
ditional cuts could ‘be made 
before final approval for 
drilling rights is made next 
year. 

The cutback was made to 
meet objections of environ- 
mentalists, the fishing in- 
dustry and. various: govern- 
mental agencies, according 
to the department. ° : 

A department spokesman 
said 154 tracts totaling 876- 
750 acres had been given 
preliminary approval for ex- 
ploration for gas and oil. In 
June, 20 oil and gas compa- 
nies had filed requests with 


i 
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_ the Interior Department to 


pe allowed to drill on a total 
of 557 tracts covering nearly 
3.1 million acres. 


The lease tracts included ~ 


on the list released. yester- 
day by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement stretch offshore 
from Tom’s River in north 


ern New Jersey to Rehoboth 


Beach, Del. we 

The tentative drilling area 
ranges from 109 miles out to 
sea at its furthest offshore 
point to its closest point to 


shore, 54 miles off. Atlantic . 
City, NJ. 


Several environmental 
groups and seacoast resort 
communities have expressed 
apprehension that the off 
shore drilling could result 
in leaks and oil slicks that 
might ruin beaches. a 


after 


Atlantic Drilling Sites Cut | 


Interior Reduces Areas Sought by Two-T hirds. 


Frank Basile, head of the 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s Environmental As 
sessment: Team, said yester- 
day it is doubtful that oil 
leaks from even the elosest 
offshore point could reach 
the shore. “If the oi .did 
make it that far,” Basile 
said, “it would probably be 
in the form of small globs of 


tar and a lot of those 


beaches already have that.” 
The oil and gas companies 
made their original request 
for drilling rights on the 557 
undersea tracts, covering 1. 
370 square miles of seabed, 
‘the. U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld in March the 
federal government’s right 
to lease the continental 
shelf oil field. At that time, 
the companies had asked 


See DRILL, C7; Col. 1 


The blac 
tive sites for offshore oil exp 
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Kissinger’s oce 


For the first time Secretary of State Henry 


‘Kissinger has. publicly plunged into the 


complex but crucial issue of a new law of the 


sea. His statement in Montreal that the United S 


States is now prepared to share its deep-sea | 
technology with other nations in mining of the . 
oceans is a significant step forward. It could : 
help break the 
tions, 2 ae. 
One deadlock has revolved around ‘the | 
demand of the developing nations that only a 
new international organization be given the 


' right to exploit the seabeds. The U.S. position 


_has been that the mining should be done by the 
individual nations and their enterprises, - os 

The Kissinger proposal does not alter this 
position but it does offer a compromise. The 
Secretary proposes formation of a world 
agency in which there would be “weighted 
voling”’ to set rules for deep seabed mining, ° 
Nations would contribute a part of their 


The Monitor's view 


an ol unge | 


present impasse in negotia-. : 


ee ee —_ me wo 


“First the blade, then the ear, OGRE then the full grain in the ear? 


Magee 


=a 


tions, which account for 104 of the 140-odd- 
countries participating in the law of the sea’ 


talks. These nations presumably would resist 


any move deemed prejudicial to their inter- 18 


ests, So means may have to be found whereby . 
“ States with special concerns, such as land-. 


locked nations, can have some voice. 


The. developing -nations may also take 
exception to Dr. Kissinger’s proposal that the 
international agency not have the power to 

‘control prices or production rates. Since the 
“mining of seabeds will expand the supply of 
minerals and hence affect the prices of the 
resources of landlocked countries, it seems 


inevitable that some sort of ‘pricing scheme - 


will have to be considered. 


. The Secretary also moved’ to head off’. 
congressional enactment of a 200-mile fishing | 


limit off U.S. coasts. He was right in doing so. 
The participants in the Law of the Sea 


™. the seabed information gathered by it be... 
~ passed on to American companies or to other: ~. that .exeites. or concerns. most Amé icans, ’ 


revenues to the organization. If this approach © - Confer cnce are reaching B Meseslecss On 200: 
is followed, the U.S. would be ready to explore .. mile exclusive economic ede which the 
sharing its deep-seabed technology. U.S. supports also, and a unilateral move in 
While pleased by this change in American. Congress would only undermine U.S. bargain- 
policy, sea-law experts point to a‘number of . 28 leverage When the conference resumes 
questions faised by the Kissinger initiative; Rext year. 
What technology, for instance, would the U.S... » : : ; 
share? What about the Glomar Explorer, the .' Sounding the dangers of delay in agreeing ona 
deep-sea vessel financed by the CIA and built “y Rew law to. govern use of the seas. As he 
by mystery-man Howard Hughes which was .- himself put it at the meeting of the American 
used to dredge up part ofa Soviet submarine? : Bar Association in Canada, if the world fails to 
Does the U.S. in fact own this ship, billed as adopt a law of the oceans, there: will be 
the world’s largest and most sophisticated. “unrestrained — militar y and ada cial 
deep-sea mining ship; and, if it does, would’ . rivalry and mounting political turmoil. 


nations of the world? te oe 
There is also the sensitive issue’ o 

“weighted voting," intended to counteract the 

“automatic majority’ of the developing na-° 


Hence the. fact’ that the-U.S Secrefary of 
State himself is involved - should heighten ¢ 


ee 


., of the world that he takes it serivusty. 
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Unfortunately, this is not a dramatic issue - 


" public awareness of it and show other nations - 


The important thing is that Dr. Kissinger is: 
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By the Associated Press =. 
Washington 
‘If the United States declares a 200-mile 
fisheries limit, how will millions of square 
miles of ocean be policed? . + a 


Simple says the U.S. Coast Guard and others 


close to the problem: Keep an eye on thefew . 


square miles where the fish are, 

“We know the fishery pattern; where the 
fish will be and in what Season, We can pretty 
well predict their presence,"’ says Coast 
Guard Capt. Adrian L. Lonsdale, a spokesman 
for the service that would enforce the limit 
law, : 


And where the fish are is where one finds the . 
super-efficient trawler fleets of the Russian . 
and Soviet bloc ‘countries as. well as. the . 


Japanese and West Germans. 


The 200-mile limit is being given serious - 


consideration in Congress - because fishing 


grounds close to the continent — a historical’: 


preserve of American and Canadian fish- 
ermen — are being picked clean by foreign 


nets. The current U.S. limit for fishing: is’ 12 - 
miles, adopted in 1966 after the three-mile. 
_limit was deemed inadequate for protection of 


the U.S. fishing industry. 


Supporters of the 200-mile limit are talking 


about congressional passage by Christmas. 

Some 30 other countries already have adopted 

a 200-mile fishing limit or are considering it. 
In hearings on the legislation, the Coast 


Guard told Congress it would need 363 million | 


a 
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‘How US. Coast Guard would 
enforce 200-mile fisheries 


to start up its policing program and another 
#47 million annually to operateit. 

Some congressmen think the Coast Guard 
estimate is too low, but are leaving that alone 
for the moment. There is some talk, too, about 
giving a part of the enforcement role to the 
Navy. | . ae 
Essentially, the Coast Guard plans to search 


_ broad ocean areas with C130 Hercules trans. 
‘ports, built by Lockheed, Cutters would patrol 


below, awaiting radio commands. Aboard the, 
cutters would be helicopters for close-in 


. Supervision and transfer of personnel. 


The Coast Guard says it will need 1,700 more 
men, 16 C130s, six medium-range Albatross - 
aircraft and 10 more helicopters. Six cutters.’ 
would be taken out of mothbalis at their berths 
in Curtis Bay, Maryland, near Baltimore. 
They've been there for three to four years 
after having been used in the Indo-China war. 

. The current Coast Guard budget is about $1 
billion annually. Strength of the service ‘is 
37,000 in uniform and 6,000 civilians. 


-" In recent years, Congress has markedly : 
expanded the service’s duties, adding poilu- . 


tion, patrols and patrols to help combat. 


‘Caribbean drug smuggling.’ *::- 


The fishing limit bill, as it stands in rough 
drafts before both houses of Congress, would 
promote conservation of fish. stocks, with 
American fishermen being given first crack at 


- the catch when the population is deemed to be 
at asuitable level, 00) cas on, 


By staff correspondenis of oe 


Congress and the Ford administration are ona 
coliision course on foreign policy — this time 
over fishing rights: ~ . ees 
"Following congressional action te undercut 
Ford-Kissinger policies on arms’ aid to Tur- 
_key, and arms aid to Jordan, many Democrats : 
are in strong disagreement with the adminis-.- 
tration on how best to protect the rights of 
American fishermen off U.S. shores. 7 


2 ile 


the American Bar Association in Montreal this 
} week that he- remained firmly’ opposed to 
action by Congress which would extend U.S. 


ishing rights ta 200:miles offshore. _ 


voted out a bill which would do just that, and 
the Senate is to: take up the bill later in the 
year. The Senate passed a similar bill Jast 
{ year, but no action was taken in the House — 

30 prospects for passage by both houses look 
better this year" 3° 8 eee toe 
' Behind the House move is a feeling that U.S. 
} fishermen need protection now, especially in 
the Northeast,. and. that waiting for inter- 
national action at the Conference on the Law 
of the Sea (sponsored by the United Nations) 


Dr. Kissinger. wants to wait for the:confer- 
ence to hammer out a joint position. In the : 
meantime, he proposes working out individ- | 
ual agreements ‘with other nations to protect 
U.S. fishing rights! 3-" " 2% seen 


*Please turn té Pag: 8 


The Christian Science Monitor | 2. Au, 


.- For’ the third’: time’ in “recent: ‘months, ~ 


Secretary of State Henry A..Kissinger told 7 


But a° House subcommittee: has already: } 


_involved in 
"who has just af 


|. minut 
_| electigi 
would let other nations catch too roany fish. "| 
Frost interviews may be shown on the ABC 
“network. - ~ SS 


few days ago told. this newspaper that: ‘‘bid- 
ding for Mr. Nixon’s memoirs in advance of . 


apr eer come emg ine niente 


~ Indian court throws: 


» By Geoffrey Godsell - -: 
Overseas news editor of i 
ge, The Christian Science Mort OF 
75"The Indian judiciary defied Prime. 
AMinister Indira Gayg#f'in her ongoing efforts 
to remove: all effective challenges to. her 
running her country as she sees fit: ee 


ABC, Frost may 
present Nixon / 


jinterview in 76 | 


_ —— New York 
After firmly rejectfig the chance to bid for. 
the television mengoirs of former President 
Nixon because offobjections to “checkbook. 
journalism,” ABS 


Accordi 


mroadcasts to.be shown after the 1976 - 


Th@§S. speculation is. raised here that the. 


- ABC president William Sheehan, who only a 


nde, * Please turn to Page & - 
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{| her’ -will on-two forums. of’ criti 
‘opposition: Parliament and the pe 
_ critics would say she has gagged both. 


¢ Mrs.- Gandhi’s lawyers “turned lo a 


| Portugal: m 


| News-—briefly 


This has the effect of stalling Mrs, Ga: 


. her moves to clear the decks as Spat: 


‘possible of all overt opposition so that » 
begin implementing the program of + 
which she has promised India and whi: 


_ Saysthe country needs. ; 


Since introducing a state of emerges 
June 26, Mrs. Gandhi has Managed to it 


remained only the courts, and she had se 
on her way to working her will with thes 


Jeast delayed that. 


court in’New Delhi Monday to peisen 
appeal against her conviction in an Alle’ 
court last June on ‘charges of im: 


alo 


élecioral campaign practices. ‘The 


' were to have based their argument on the 


Amendment to the Indian Constitution, p 
on Mrs. Gandhi’s initiative and in force: 
since Sunday, retroactively placing the 


~ tion of the prime minister, the speaker ¢ 


* Please turnto F 


pete 


ore anti-( 
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Tuesday, At 


* Washington at odds over fishing rights 


Continued from Page I 
- Sources close to U.S. Rep. Gary Studds (@) 
of Massachusetts, a leading voice in the 


House, say such interim. pgreemen's, would 


take too long. . 

While negotiators a argue, ‘the sources say, 
species such as cod, halibut, and yellowtail 
flounder would be. vastly. depleted by Japa- 


’ -" nese, Soviet, and other fleets using nets with 
holes too small to let smaller. fish escape (and S 
_/ mile territorial waters limit to 12 miles, as‘ |. 
~ long as international transit rights 1 in straits’ ; 
neither the Japanese nor the Soviets would ~ - 
“ sign such agreements — just as they have not * 


continue the species). 
Some New England sources “also say ‘that 


signed a 1968 covenant protecting whales. ©: . 
The Studds position is that the congres-- 
sional bill would protect U.S. fishermen right 


- away. Written into -the bill is language. that 
would allow agreement at the international - 


Law of the Sea Conference ‘to take Preced- 
ence, onee the agreementis reached. * : 


_ Sources close to Representative § Studds say 


* ABC, Frost may present Nixon interview 


Comtinued from Page a : 
public comment by him on Watergate: may be- 
good show business but is bad for journalism,” 
is said to be actively engaged in the negotia- 
tion which, again according to industry - 
sources, is being justified on the basis of it< 
being a business deal with a third party (Mir. 
- Mr. Frost’s office reported that he was on’ 
his way to’ France for a vacation and would 


engage in further negotiations with any fody 
until be returns in- two weeks. I original - 
, Mr. Frost: 


announcement of the Nixon 
7‘ “major network *’ 
Mis broadcasting ote . 


ident Richard Wald both deny: : 
networks have. even. been- APS 
proa iby the David Frost organization. 

Mr. Wald explained that“ NBC had with- - 
drawn from the negotiation originally when” 
“it was told that the other negotiators were 
going out to San Clemente ta see whether the 


Continued from Page 1~ - 
Lower House, the president, ‘and. the. vice-- 
president beyond challenge in the courts. But: 
the 39th Amendment itself became the issue. 


Supreme Court took up the case made’ 
opponents: that the 39th Ame, ent itself is 
unconstitutional. The co ite a request 
by Mrs. Gandhi that ourt simply overturn. 
her Allahabad copviction. 

The chain pf“events since June was trig- 
gered by Mrs. Gandhi’s conviction in Allaha- 
bad for violation UP TANS redemsR 0940 Si07 
laws during the 1971 election, in which she 
won a- landslide victory. Admittedly the 


es a ee ee 2 ee 


‘ouch & an 1 agreement could take 10 to 5 years. 
The State Department believes the time will. 
beshorter: 

- The next law of the sea round of talks is to be: 


held next spring. 


‘The overall U.S. position as set forth by Dr. : 
Kissinger in Montreal includes: 


- 1, The U.S. is. willing to go ‘along with the 


conference i in extending its traditional three- 
‘are guaranteed. 
2. The U.S. ° 


fisheries. 


defined limits. 


pr esident had rapport with them. 


.“T feel that even if we had bid more, there. 
uestion of - 
rtompatible: 


“would still have remained the 
whether NBC is consi 


mes 


enough.” - <e . 
- CBS News resident Salant told the Monitor a 
* that if ere approached by. Mir. Frost 


-“Theréare a lot of questions to be-answered.. 
. such as if there are rights of | 
approval by the subject, etc. I wouldn’t want 
to slam the door on any negotiations because.” 


fest 


by the time the memoirs get on the air in late 


_1976 or 1977, Nixon may have already been.on 
_ newscasts telling his story, in which case it” 


would” actually: be: a memoir. that. Frost. is 


"According to Mr: Frost, “who announced that 


he and Mr. Nixon had signed. the- 13-page. 
contract on Aug. 9, "“‘the- forrner president: 


- does not wish to appear to intervene in the 1976 
elections” and therefore insisted that’ the 


programs not be aired till after that tire. “No 
has been : 


“subject, including - Watergate, . 
barred,’’ Mr. Frost said. 


indian court, throws wrench i in Gandh? 's plans 


ng or her appeal by 


Court justice; De : 
durt when it reconvened this 


the Su 


declaration of a state of emergency, with the 


arrest of hundreds of ‘her political . ‘foes. 


Gneluding critical journalists). 


“Mrs. Gandhi convened a short. summer 
session of Parliament, in which — because of. 


the silencing of the opposition — her Congress 
Qa/O8107 wiGLALREN2 2RGAGAYREG0380 


to-legitimize all the Prime Minister’s actions, 
past and future. Mrs. Gandhi's defense for all 


thin te that cho nonde ta ramnve the threst af 


. is ‘willing to recognize an - 
” eventual 200-mile limit for national control of ; 


= “But the stay forthcoming from: the . 
am ingle Justice at: the end of June was. }{ 
- conditional.. There follawed Mrs. Gandhi’s - 


‘Mood shift in pus: 


pameaies 


.|Touch of 
|post- -harv: 


: “By Elizabeth Pond | 
« Staff correspondent of. 
: The ‘Christian. Science Mor: i 


Fall cores s early i in Moscow. a 
Partly it’s the weather. July nee’ 
to August briskness,.and: alre . 
premonitions of the blanket of cle 


3. The U.S. wants. national mineral rights hide the winter sky for weeks on ev. 


extending to the full extent of the coastal..{° 
shelf. This will require careful definition of © 
coastal shelves. Each country could freely _ 


~ drill for oil or seek other minerals. within the. | bers. but also with squashes, eg 


‘| potatoes, cauliflower, enormis 
and fragrant. phlox. The. veteran 


Partly it’s the harvest. In the © 
fields the wheat has already. been 
town the farmers’, markets ere .o 
not only with summer’s toma{ces ; 


coarse now and comes © _Wrappe 


i speeches of Stalin. 


Most dramatically . of all, tha: 


anounced in this northern jst} 


dwindling daylight. By 8:3Gin the 
last vestiges of pink are fading ont: 
' The local park reflects the rac: 
have thinned out. And babies he 
ably gone back to more‘normal be 
than a few weeks ago. Benches 2 


checkers players and of authors 


manuscripts.” 
The park has ceased to be the et 


-room for cramped city aparire: 
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Ve grain famine 


The shambles of Russian agriculture is now 
. again likely to raise the price of food all over 
the world. With every day that passes, more 
reports appear of the Soviet Union's attempts to 
buy grain in the West. 
‘have bought about 14 million tons from the US, 
have 
countries, 


Australia and 


approached 


this vear buy about 


America. 


it is just possible that the Russian demands — 
can be accommodated without causing a sharp. 
rise in grain prices. It is still tco early to predict 
crops in most big wheat growing countries, 
although oniy ten days ago the Interwational 
“Whest Council still thought that the AUS would 
have a record wheat crop this yeage’But the 20 
“milion tons the Russians may warit to buy from 
_ America is more than the 14 ef 15 million tons 
Which the Department of Agriculture recently 
. estimated was the most that could be sold without 
disrupting domestic US stipplies. And it is uncom- 
fortably close to the 1% million tons bought Zrom 
the US in the “ Great Grain Robbery” of 1972. 
Then, Russia-and China bought grain at a 
time when prices were low, but. before what 
turned out to be an internationally disappointing 
harvest. The food stocks which were run down 
ai that thne have still not been rebuilt; 
world-wide rise in grain prices which followed 
Communist purchases played an important. part 
in the subsequent burst of international inflation. 
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I.S-EASES STAND 
ON SEABED AN 


:  -By LESLEY OELSNER ~~ 

' °  Svacial to The New York Times . 

MONTREAL, Aug. 11—Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger today 
Offered the developing nations 

a compromise United States po- 
sition on deep-sea mining in an 
effort to. remove a major obsta- 
cle in negotiations over a new 
Jaw of the sea. . ; 

The proposal was one of sev- 
eral conciliatory gestures ta 
other nations, mostly to devel- 
oping or so-called third world 
nations, in a speech at the 
meeting here of the American 

Bar Association, 

‘The compromise would per- 
mit mining of the deep seabeds 
both by indvidual nations and 
‘their companies and by a new 
international organization that 
would reine primarily for the 
benefit of developing nations, 
with assistance from the more 
developed. The developing na- 
tions have said that only the 
Projected new — organization 
should be permitted to extract 
the mineral resources that lie 
beneath the seabeds: the United 
States, until now, has said that 
such mining should be done by 


two Common 
France and Germany, to discuss purchases of a 
further 1 million tons. Estimates of the vieid of 
this year’s Soviet harvest have been repeated!y 
tevised downwards by the US Devartment of 
‘Agriculture, and last week Mr Earl Butz, the 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, was reported 
to be privately predicting that the Russians might 
20 million tons of grain from 


Now they 


Market 


Canada. 


the individual nations and thei: 
citizens, : 

Mr. Kissinger gaid that the 
-United States would press for 
_final action on this-and other 
“issues when the United Nations 
.Conference on the Law of the 
Sea resumes in New York next 
year, He called the conference 
“one of the most comprehen- 
Slve and critical negotiations 
in history” and warned: “The 
breakdown of the current ne- 
, Sotiation, a failure to reach a 


{tegal consensus, will lead to un- 
. restrained military and com- 
-™Mercial rivalry and 
? political turmoil.” 


mounting 


The other conciliatory ges- 
tures in his speech—a teview 
of United States priorities and 
policies in international law— 
included the folowing: 

€The United States is pre-| 
pared to “make a major effort” 
in drawing up “an agreed state- 
ment of basic principles” to 
guide the actions of multina- 
tional companies, and invites 
“the participation of all inter- 
ested parties.” | 

GThe Administration opposes! 
unilateral action, in the form of 
bills pending before Congress,: 
to establish a 200-mile fishing: 


,zone off United States coasts! 


It will make some “interim” ar-{ 
rangements with other coun- 
tries, Mr. Kissinger said, but it 
favors a solution worked gut at 
the Law of the Sea Conference, 

Recognizing that there! 
should be “full : consultation| 


Already, the Russians 


The 


£3 


ate na ene e 


Yy 


It hurt the developing countries, and major food 


importers like Britain 
badly. 


and Japan, particularly 


A part of the reason for Russia’s grain purchases 
this year is undoubtedly the climate. But that is 
not the whole story. The combination of com- 
plex and illogical food subsidies and the. rigidities 
of the collective farming system are probably the: 
main explanation for Russia's repeated failures , 
to fed herself. Russia's agricultural subsidy bil~ 
comes to about & per cent of the country’s national 
income—-a stazgering’ amount by Western stan- 
dards. The subsidies are paid cut on what looks 
to the outsider like an utterly irrational basis. 
Collective farms can make more by seiling their 


grain to’ the State than 


by feeding it to their 


animals. It is more sensible to feed the livestock 


on cheap subsidised grain 


bread—bought back from the State. i 


or even loaves of. 


As for the coilective farms, even Soviet news 
papers have been carrying stories about the flow 
of instructions and questions from the central 
government which absorb the time of key workers 


even 


ut the height of the harvest season. 


And 


experiments to break down the collective system 
into small teams of workers rewarded with pay: 
meni‘by results have been repeatedly frowned 


on by the Soviet authoritias. 


Until Russian 


argriculture can be drastically reorganised, though, 
there is every probability that the harvast failures 
oi recent years will persist. “As the- Russians grow 
richer, they will want to eat more meat. As the 
Third World recovers from the oil price rise, its 
demand for grain will also increase. Unless we 
are in for years of recurrent food crises—crises 
which will put Russia and ihe Third World very 


much at the mercy of the United States—the 
Soviet Union will have to- ind a better way of” 


organising its agricultube. 


Space activities, the United 
States “stands ready to engage 


in a cooperative search for 


agreed -international RBround: 
ruies for these activities.”’. { 

Specifically, Secretary Kis] 
singer mentioned “earth-sensing| 
satelites” that are used to gath-| 
er environmental information| 
and broadcasting satellites by; 
which nations may some day ba: 
able to relay hroadcasts di-| 
rectly into other countries. ‘| 

Speaking in the huge Place 
des Arts hall here before thou- 
sands of judges, lawyers and 
members of their families, Mr. 
Kissinger reiterated his call for 
new restraints by the United 
Nations to combat. terrorism, 
such as sanctions against na- 
tions that harbor aircraft hi- 
Jackers and terrorists. Earlier 
proposals on this subject have 
not had much effect because 
they have been viewed primar- 
ily as anti-Arab. 

Mr. nissinger also described 
United States goals for reform 
‘of the Jaw of war, particularly: 
“greater protection” for civili-! 
ans and for prisoners of war, 
the missing in action and the 
wounded, and “application of 
international standards of hu- 
mane conduct in civil wars,” 

Though Mr. Kissinger's pro- 
posal on deep-sea mining re- 
presenied a compromise, the 
United States was offering a 
plan that still gives if what it 
wants: the right of its com- 


_, 


‘ - poe 
. Aa ie 


a 


- 
 # 


‘panies to mine the seas: | 
“+ The-law of the Sea Confer- 


‘4 
z 


ence, which opened in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in 1974, and con- 


_ tinued: in Geneva this year, had: 


its. origin in a United States 


-tnandate in 1970. It involves ~ 
-Miany aspects cf regulating the 


Sceans, from ecology ta. ques-. 
tions of territorial waters. Two: 
especially controversial aspects: 
have been deep-sea mining andi 


‘fishing rights. 


‘Common Heritage of Man’ 


The 1970 resolution specified 
that the resources in the deep 
seas were -the “common herit- 
age of mankind.” According to! 
Richard T. Scully of the State 
Department office dealing with 
the sea law negotiations, all 
sides contemplated the forma- 
‘tion of some kind of interna: 
tional organization to assume 
responsibility. 

However, the developing na- 
tions have conended that the 
phrase used in the United Na- 
tions resolution meant that such 
an organization should do the 
mining for the benefit of the 
various nations. The United 
States contended that “common 
heritage” referred to the bene-. 
fits of the seas, that all peapls: 
shotld have access to seabed: 
mining and that the organiza-} 
tion should be primarily an ad-; 
ministrative organ to enforce} 
standards and to funnel funds! 
from campanies’ profits to the; 


f- : 
~weredy nations. 
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Combating world terrorism 


-The guerrilla attack on the American 
Consulate-General in Malaysia this week 
followed by the kidnapping of a U.S. business- 

.man in Colombia points up a problem that 
neither individual countries nor the United 
Nations have been able to solve: international 
terrorism. | 

While skyjacking has abated, terrorist acts 
continue to occur around the world. Recent 
- killings in Northern Ireland and the Basque 
area of Spain, kidnapping in Lebanon, and the 
murder of two United States Air Force 
colonels in Iran are part of a pattern of violent 
activity by extremist political groups. 

‘ Two aspects of terrorism in particular are 
cause for increased concern. First is the 
apparent world network of terrorists. Author- 
ilies have established connections between 
the led Army grouwo in Japan, the Baader- 
Meinhof gang in West Gerfnany, the Uru- 
gBuayan Tupamaros, and other “liberationist” 
organizations. Ethnic separatist groups con- 
vened secretly in Trieste last year, and 
representatives of several terrorist groups 
have gone to the Middle East for guerrilla 
iristruction from radical Palestinians. - 

Second, the Soviet Union reportedly plays a 
prominent role in the training and supply of 
terrorists around the world. 

Members of the Baader-Meinhof gang have 
admitted to being secretly financed by the 
Russians, arms have been funneled through 


od 
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Action Ur ged] 


At the State Department, 
jand in Montreal, officials held 


briefings to focus special at-| 


Czechoslovakia to the provisional wing of the 
IRA, and there was Soviet support for 
Portuguese Communist terrorists before last. 
year’s coup d’etat. a 

With its heavy “third-world” representa- 
tion, tne UN seems unable to dea! with the 
problem. The question of terrorism has heen 
raised — and shelved — every year since the 
1972 massacre of Israeli Olympic athletes in’ 
Munich. : 

The United States has a special Cabinet 
Committee to Combat Terrorism within the 
State Departmert, but most of its effort is 
spent reactiag to crises. ‘‘Operation Boul- 
cer,” an extensive screening program set up 
in the U.S. following the Munich tragedy, was 
sculties this soring because it failed to weed 
out more than a handful of suspicious trav- 
eiers to and from this country. 


Cuba’s decision not to harbor fugitives who 
comandeer aircraft played an important role 
in the marked decline of skyjacking, and U.S. 
policy is never to meet terrorist demands for - 
ransom or release of prisoners. But as long as 
other countries and private companies take a 
less firm stand, terrorist altempts are apt to 
continue. 


Unless nations, individually and collec: , . a4) 
tively, increase their efforts to halt the rise of 


4 
continue to find themselves its victim. a 


organized international terrorisra, they will 


seabeds would pay a portion , . ape onpenenictsommarmaneree 
of their revenues to the inter! The last ‘UN Taw" of thel 


national agency. He said that *S¢2 Conference ended incon 


On Sea Law 
by Kissinger 


By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger cautioned yesterday | 
that “political turmoil” 
sight over mining of ocean re- 
soureés unless the deadlock is 

broken on a law of the seas. 
“In -a world. desperate for 
new sources of energy and 
minerals,” Kissinger said, ‘the 
economic significance of ocean 


resources is becoming enor: 
mous.” 


The United © States cannot! 
defer its own deep seabed 
mining “for too much longer” 


as interest rises in extracting 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, cop- 
per and other minerals from! 
the seabed, Kissinger said, 

An international solution 
must he found in 1976, Kissing; 
er told the American Bar As- 
Soclation convention in -Mon- 
treal and he proposed creating 
an international ageney that 
, would establish rules for seabed! 
imining. st 


is in developed nations’ 


“Approved For Rele 


jtention on Kissinger’s speech. 
| In part the speech was a re- 
;Sponse to criticism in Con- 
gress and elsewhere that the 
dragging law-of-the-sea negoti- 
ations among more. than 140 
nations need heads of state, 
j or foreign ministers, to break) 
|the impasse, 
Kissinger proposed an 
| American compromise for the 
deadlock caused by the undey- 
insistence! 
that “sole right to exploit the; 
seabeds” be given to a “new in- i 


‘ternational organization,” 


Kissinger suggested  cre- 
ation of an- international 
agency in which there would 
be weighted voting to “set 
rules for deep scahed mining.” 
All nations, and the avency it. 
sel, on behalf of underdevvel- 
oped nations, would he free to 
exploit deep seabed re- 
sources, “ 

Although Kissinger only al- 
luded ta it, the weighted vot- 
ing would be designed to over- 
come the “automatic major: 
ity” now held by the underde- 


veloped nations in the United 

Nations General Assembly. 
Kissinger said thal nations 

and enterprises mining the 


aN mae 


if this cooperative approach is 
followed, the United States is 
prepar ed to explore sharing, 
deep seabed technology with: 
other nations. The agency he| 
proposed, however, “should! 
not-have the power to control) 
prices or production rates,” i 

Unless there is “a legal con-|; 


sensus” for law of the occans,}i resort.” 


which cover 70 percent of the! 
world’s surface, there will be'! o|| Negotiations may thus be the| 


and i world’ s last chance.” 


“unrestrained military 
commercial rivalry and 
i mounting political turmoil,” 


Kissinger said. 

Many of the world’s back- 
ward nations have envisioned 
solving their economic miser- 
ies by control of the world’s, 
mineral-rich seabeds achieved 
through their U.N. voting 
power. This clash with the in- 
dustrialized nations, Kissinger’ 
warned, ean lead to 
“unbridled competition.” 

“The United States has 
nothing to fear from compcti- 
tion,” he said, for “our tech. 


‘nology is the most advanced, 


and our Navy is adequate tai 


protect our interests.” Rivalry, | 


he said, can only “lead to tests! 


of power” that can “invite ag 
} I 


competition Like that of the! 
eolonial powers in Alrica and; 
| Asia in the last century,” 
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‘stead of the old 


clusively in Geneva last May.. 
Another is set for March, 1976, | 
in New York, 

Demands are rising in Con- 
gress, Kisinger. cautioned, for| 
unilateral U.S, action, which 
he called “extremely 
‘dangerous -..” except “as a last] 
He said “the current 


Kissinger said a consensus 


‘is near on accepting a 12-mile! 


territorial limit on the sea, in-! 
3-mile limit. | 
The, United States, hé nated, is! 
prepared to accept 12 miles if| 
unimpeded navigation ‘throug eh 
international straitg is permit-} 
ed. : 
U.S. opposition to a pro-' 
posed 200-mile limit was. re-; 
peated by Kissinger. He reiter- | 
ated American support for an 
alternative “200 mile offshore 
economic zone” in which; 
coastal states would control: 
fisheries and mineral re-| 
sources, but freedom of navi- 
gation and other international 


rights would be preserved. i 


The principal obstacle, U.S.) , 
officials said, is agreement on| 


ak 


we Aaa ae SE Bae me he 


prime minister said: 


’ other capital save Moscow. , 


Steet 
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The Bear i in the China Shop 


STOCKHOLM~The most significant 


_ commitment of the European sum- 


mit participants ——- and the least no- 
ticed—was the pledge that “all one 
another’s frontiers” shall be ‘“invio- 
‘lable. This specifically includes the 
Soviet-Chinese border and, since, the 
United States signed, it cannot help 
but alter the diplomatic balance af- 
fecting the neighboring Communist 


‘behemoths. = 


I -have: talked with: several leaders 
who. autographed the document in- 
volved and not-one of them had been 
aware of its Asian implications: One 
“At least the 
Chinese should. be--pleased that we 


_ also agreed there can be-no territo- 


dial changes except by. peaceful 
means.” 1 doubt: if Peking. .is. de- 
lighted. It certainly. is more acutely 
aware of what was. done than any 


cies 
° eet: ae 


Agairist. this background, one ‘must 


“look at what now is “happenirig in 
China. The Chinese aren’t concerned 
-ebout Russia laying claims to areas on 
“Feking’s side’ of the border. It-is the © 
sother way around, with China insigt- < 
‘ing that the presént frontier was uh- | 
‘fairly. imposed by “unjust” treaties 


and..must be modified at Moscow's 


expense. 


_ For. the past several years few ob- | 
servers have worried about earlier 


‘Speculation that Russia was. about to 


launch a preventive war on.China to | 


‘clashes’ between 
: gangs in provincial cities. 


OEY a Na 


"FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By CL. Sulzberger 


been accused of such tendencies, 

_ As Mao’s energies drain and Chou 
remains hospitalized most of the time, 
there are rlew reporis. of trouble in- 
side China. Workers have been offi- 
cially criticized for demanding higher 


“wages and ‘causing industrial “trou- 


bles.” There have also been physical 
militia “units and 


“AIL one ¢ another's Ss 


“ee young activist and number thrée if ~ 


frontiers shall. 
“be. inviolable?» 


“In-aticient Hangchow disturbances 
were so serious that Wang Hung-wen, 


: the present party hierarchy, was sent 


eliminate its nuclear capacity. Opinion ” 
has swung about to a suspicion, the : 


Kremlin instead now. secretly backs 
forces that might make trouble during 
a political succession struggle after 


En-lal—forces that could turn back 


to restore. order, - 
quently: Teng Hsiao-ping, Chief of 
Staff ‘and Deputy Premier, who “in- 
creasingly shoulders: the _burdens..of 
Chou,. went to Hangchow.. with -a -bri- 


. gade. of ‘infantry from Nanking -and: 


tranquilized the Situation. 


ah 


"and give up its arms. This was accom: 


plished with difficulty. An army se- 


_curity unit from Peking ‘(far to the 


north) was sent to patrol Hangchow’s 


.. This 


_ Streets and safeguard trains traversing 
. ara the regidn,, 
, (Killed in 1971) and other leaders have ~ 


. What all this -seems to indicate is 
that competition has already begun 


.in the struggie for. the post-Maoist 


succession. Young Wang has lost face 
in an important test while Teng, with 
Chou's overt support, has gained. . . 
interpretation would. seem 
confirmed by the official announce- 


-ment..of a high-level dinner party: July 


31 in Peking’s Great Hail of the Peo- 


: ple. The guests of honor inciuded the 
-new Minister of Defense and the entire 


The People’ s Liberation Army (Teng 


is its senior officer) had sought to 
stay out of the'-Hangchow clashes. 


fighting each other with mortars and 


: automatic: rifles while Peking only im- 
. plored those involved to calm things, 
the deaths of Mao.Tse-tung and Chou. - 


to a pro-Soviet line in exchange for Fl 


such help.” It is useful to recall that ~ 
former ‘Defense Minister Lin - Piao 


* : a 


a crisis” threatened, Train-drivers re- 


which is near Shanghai. 


“The Central ‘Government was forced” 


to act. It ordered the militia to disband 


JAPAN TIMES 
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China Accused 


MOSCOW 


~~ The Soviet Union's close 
~ ally - Mongolia 
using a 
threat. to blackmail neutral 
Asian states 
. Chinese satellites. 

' Yast Friday’s edition of the 
twice-weekly News of Mongo- 
lia, which reached here Tucs- 
.day, quoted British and in- 


China of 


(Kyodo-Reuter) 


has sccused 


nuclear der. 


into becoming 


paper said, 


High Command,. featuring Deputy 
Premier Teng, Wang and his sponsor, 


- Madame Mao (Chiang Ching), - were 
“absent. . : 


. “since the Lin Piao conspiracy four 
-. years, ago, (he army, has. been staying 
‘out of the public eye. Lin had been 
Defensg. Minister when he died in a 


plane crash on his way to Russia. Since 


ay _ then many of his associates and mili-- 
He ‘failed..-Subse- .: 


tary appointees have been purged. Lin 


"was fleeing toward the U.S.S.R. and 


there is no saying how deep! ly Moscow 
may have been involved in Chinese 
plotting. : 

But China’s Army leadership séems 
to have been entirely “purified.” Now, 


* through ‘Teng, it has gained prestige 


by- showing it could -achieve results 


that radical party leaders like Wang 
‘ were unable to accomplish, 
However, when militia factions began - 


And the army isnot only a vital! 
factor as the post-Mao political kalei- 
doscope pattern emerges. it is na- 


: tionalist, not inclined to be pro-Rus- 
_ sian, determined to straighten out the 


, fused to cross the “dangerous area” ” 
~ Sense, | 


Soviet frontier in a more favorable 
and in. no-, way, bound by 
promises made at Helsinki in the 
namé of “European security.” 


dian newspaper reports that’ 
China had deployed at least 
:20 medium range missiles in 
Tibet, close to the Indian bor- 


“Such a range makes vul’ 
_nerable the populated centers 
-of China’s southern neighbors, 

which are becoming the tar- 
get of the strategic forces of. 
the Maoist expansionists,”’ the_ 


* 
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the deep seabeds. 
- On other subjects of inter-! 
national law, Kissinger said 
recent events show that 
“stronger international steps 
Must be taken—and urgently, 
—-to deny skyjackers and ter-! 
rorists a safe haven and to es-| 
tablish sanctions against! 
fstates which aid them, harbor | 


extradite them.” 
He was alluding to the re-, 


consulate offices in 
Lumpur. Malaysia, where 52 
hostages were seized and then 
released with the terrorists 


flying to Libya. 


' technology. Earth sensing sat-!! 

ellites, he said, can have dra-; 
cent attack by Japanese Red | matic results in detecting re-! in 
Army guerrillas on the US. 
Kuala! countries. 


sources of underdeveloped 

On another area. of sensitiv- 
ity to underdeveloped nations,. 
regulating multinational cor 


| porations, Kissinger acknowl- 


Kissinger also called for In-;, edged that “recent disclosures. 
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ships between these compa: 
nies and government officials 
several countries raise 
fresh coneerns.” . 

“But it remains equally 
true,” he said, “that multina- 
tional enterprises can be pow- 


erful engines for good,” by 
marshaling capital, initiative, 


research, technology and mar-| 


ithem, or fail to prosecute or! 


-away from earth. 


“Jess than four hours before Vi-' 


.move the bad valve and re- 
-place it with a new one and 
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V iking Launch Is Delayed 
Because of ak aulty Valve | 


. By Thomas 0° Toole 
- Washington Post Salt Writer -|/thing went wrong, as it did to- 
“CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla,jday. On Thursday the scien: 
Aug. 11—The launch of a Vi-l tists will fire the Viking on a 
king spacecraft built to land ; 
on Mars and search for life | would have today. 
there was postponed today, Viking will go into orbit 
when a faulty valve was found) around Mars June 13 instead 
in the mechanism that steers 


! }of the 16th, but will still land 
the rocket during its flight/on the red planet on July 4, 


11976, to celebrate the nation’s 
Technicians discovered the|200th birthday. 
halky valve just after 1 p.m.) 


in the midst of the final count- 
down today as technicians 
were getting ready to fuel the 
Centaur upper stage with liq- 
uid hydrogen and oxygen, the 
most crucial part of the count- 
down. 


The valve is one of 24 elec. 
trical valves in the steering 
mechanism fitted to each of 
the Titan-Centaur’s two solid- 
fuel rocket motors. The valves 
jserve as openings for liquid 
nitrogen tetroxide that guides 
the rocket on course while the 
p.m. two solid-fuel rocket engines 
* Oddly, the later launch gets iprovide 2.4 million pounds of; 
Viking to Mars a day earlier (thr ust for liftoff. 
next year than if the space-| 
eraft had left earth today. 24 valves during the count- 
Thursday is the best day toldown today. ordering them to 
Jaunch the craft anyway but: open and then close. All but 


king. was to be launched: and 
just before liquid hydrogen 
and oxygen were to .be 
pumped into the fucl tanks in 
the upper stage engine of the 
Titan- Centaur rocket. 

The space agency postponed 
the launch for three days, say- 
ing it needed ‘one day to re- 


two more days to test the new 
valve. The launch was set ten- 
tatively for Thursday at 5:08 


‘scientists had sought today’s; one did so. That one opened, 


_aunch to get as much extra ‘then refused to close. 
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' ereased cooperation in space | of improper financial relation- 


itime as possible in case some-_ 


straighter trajectory than they | 


The faulty valve was found} 


A command was sent to the! 


kets. 


, Had’ Viking been launched 
with the valve stuck open, | 
enough nitrogen tetroxide| 
{might have leaked through! 
the open valve so that the 
Spacecraft would not have 
reached orbit. A mechanism: 
built into the rocket can order! 
an open valve to close, but the: 
space agency preferred to! 
postpone today’s launch rather| 
than run a risk that this me-| 
chanism might not work. 


Technicians were due to- 
night to remove the nitrogen 
tetroxide from a tank ‘strapped 
to the rocket engine, then 
take out the faulty valve and | 


the electric motor that grives 
it. They were then . re- 
place both parts: with a 7 ‘esh 
valve and motor. 


'. One reason the postpone. 


ment is three days is that tests 
must be -done on the new 
valve with the tank empty and 
then full. The testing alone 
takes the better part of a day. | 
| The Titan-Centaur is a 2-; 

year-old rocket that was devel-. 
oped especially for Viking. It: 
‘has been used. twice before, ; 

;once on a test flight and a see- ; 
‘ond time to send a Helios! 
spacecraft around the sun last} 
}year. : Sk . 


ote 


fk 
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Is there life on Mars? Is mankind alone in the solar 
system or not? On Aug. 11, a silver, unmanned U.S. 
spacecraft called Viking will blast off in man’s most 


ambitious effort so far to find out. 


« 


At a cost of $1 billion, Viking (and a sister ship to take 
off eight days later) will fly the 186 million miles to Mars, 
land there in July next year, and analyze soil samples and 


atmosphere. 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


_ Garish red sand, driven by a thin, howling 


wind, swirls off an eroded canyon wall... . The 
sun shines, strangely diminished, in a deep 
purple sky. . 

Suddenly a point of light overhead begins to 
grow brighter and brighter. ... 
_ becomes a silver spacecraft descending slowly 
on a pillar of flame... . The squat craft settles 
its three ungainly legs softly on the canyon 
floor... . The flames flicker out. |. . 


This would be the view from a vantage point - 


: on the sands of Mars, if a U.S. probe lands there 
_ next July, as scheduled. 
No one knows whether there will be in fact 


The light” 


any living creatures to witness the drama, the ~ 


purpose of the gleaming metal emissary from 
earth is to search for life on Mars. 

Previous Soviet attempts to land spacecraft 
on the red planet have failed..In 1971 an 
American satellite orbited the planet and 


photographed its surface, and did not show - 


evidence of cities or widespread vegetation. 
But evidence that water once flowed freely 


there has renewed scientists’ hopes that alien 


* life may be found. 


’ The space explorer is called Viking, one of . 
two identical spacecraft now being readied at. 


- Kennedy Space Center for their journey to the 


’ planet which most resembies earth. The first, 


launch is scheduled for Aug. 11. The second will 
~ follow eight days later. 


The two craft have been designed to carry out © 


“the most ambitious planetary mission ever 
“ attempted. Designing, building, launching, and 
landing them on Mars will cost the U.S. about $1 


: billion, making it the most expensive unmanned — 


space mission America has mounted. 


Landing site: land of gold 


Mars is the target because for over 250 years it 
” has been linked with alien life both in science 
and fantasy. . 

The National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) has been working on the project 
since 1968, Generally, Congress has voted the 
funds requested, without significant opposition 
—a measure of the fascination of Mars. 

: ‘The landing site for the first Viking space- 
* eraft will be Chryse, the land of gold, one of 
the channels geologists believe must have been 
_ cut by running water. The second Viking will 
set down farther north, where there may be 
permafrost for organisms to feed on. 
Here the two spacecraft will search for life in 
_ two ways. One is by using a stereoscopic color 
camera system. The other is a miniaturized 
biological laboratory which will try to detect 
microscopic traces of Martian life. 
’ . “The cameras don’t make any assumptions 
' about Martian life,’’ Carl Sagan, director of the 
Laboratory for Planetary Studies at Cornell 
University, says, explaining why he prefers 


10 


them. “There is no reason to believe or 
disbelieve that there are larger organisms on 
Mars {which the cameras might detect]. Mars 
has had 4% billion years for independent 
evolution. Therefore the Martian organisms, if 
any, are not like us. The slate is clean on that 
subject. We won’t know ualil we land.” 

if a Martian elephant, say, should wonder by, 


the caaveras will take a picture of it — provided - 


it isn’t moving too fast. Rapidly moving objects 


will not show up clearly, Viking experimenters - 


say, because the cameras slowly scan the | 


landscape. 

Many scientists are skeptical of finding large 
animals or plants on Mars. And even if they 
exist, skeptics point out, they might be unrecog- 
nizable from a still picture. 

But for every pound of elephant on carth, 
there are a thousand pounds of bacteria. This is 


} 


what the biological experiments will try to find © 


on Mars. These experiments depend. on a 


number of assumptions. 

“We assume that if life exists there, it exists 
for many of the same reasons that life exists on 
earth,” says Viking biologist Richard Young. 


Viking’s landers are equipped with long, 


* mechanical arms which can reach out and scoop 
_ up soil samples within 10 feet of the craft. © 
- Viking then dumps the soil down. a tube to its ~ 

* biological laboratory, which has been shrunk to 


one cubic foot in size. 


The entire laboratory weighs 35 pounds and is” 


crammed with 40,000 parts. Built by TRW, Inc. 


““That is, it is the end product of chemical . 
evolution and therefore will be at least chem- 
_ ically related to life on earth.”’ ; 


of Redondo Beach, California, it cost NASA $50 . 


million to develop. Within it are three totally 


> “ separate experiments. 


In one, Martian soil is drenched with water 
and arich mixture of organic food. If there are 
living, breathing micro-organisms on Mars 


’ similar to those on earth, they should grow in’ 
’ this favorable environment and-exhale various 
gases. The atmosphere in the container is | 


periodically sampled to detect possible 
changes. 

The second experiment also uses water, but 
in this case the Martian soil is barely moistened. 
Mixed with the water is a nutrient containing 
traces of radioactivity. The soil is incubated 
and, ugain assuming Martian creatures would 
change part of their food into gas, the air is 


sampled for radioactivity. 
‘Martian sunlight duplicated 


Finally, instead of water, radioactive carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide are added. A light 
duplicates Martian sunlight. If any plant-like 
organisms are present, biologists expect them. 
to absorb sume of the radioactive gases. After 
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Law of Sea Conference : 
The third United Nations 


Law of the Sea Conference, 


which was held in Gen- 
‘eva, ended at the end of last 
-Week, The “unified draft? 


distributed to the delegates at: 
e conference. 


‘the end of 
‘consists of 36 articles: It 
proposes a 200-mile exclusive 
economic zone. It says that 


each pertinent coastal nation, 


has a sovereign right to the 
natural resources . located 


within each econe nie zone.. 


Regarding fishing operations 
‘Within the econon:.e zone, the 
draft say$ that wae coastal 
nation should en‘cavor to uge 
the fishery resources to the 


best of their advantage, allow: 


other nations ta conduct fish- 


ing operations sor the portion 
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"in excéss of the coastal na-" 
tion’s requirement and mini- 
mize the economic blow to 
those nations which have been 
customarily engaged in fish- 
ing in the economie zone. 
The draft provides for devel- 
opment of deep-sea resources’ 
by international agencies, 
passage through international 
straits “without damage,” 
partial reiurn of benefits to 
underdeveloped nations — in 
the case of continental shelf 
development beyond 200 miles. 
from the coast. The “unified 
draft’? has no binding force. 


‘ 


-T* has only been distributed 


to the participant nations. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that 
it will play an important role 
as a reference aod source for 
new rules of the sea. — Asahi 
Shimbun : 


6 Ganyet ie 


4 . « 
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ide of Pessimism Is 


High as Talks on Law 
Of Sea Near Opening 
Formidable ‘Agenda Awaits 


UN Meeting in Caracas: 
Fishing, Mining, Pollution 
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A Plethora of Positions 


] 


By Barry NEWMAN 
Staff Reporter of THE WaLL STREET JOURNAL 
Over the protests of the State Depart- 
ment and a threatened presidential veto, 
Congress recently passed a law declaring 
once and for all that-.a lobster isn’t a fish. 


State Department emissaries argued at 
hearings that lobsters jump up and down 
when they get mad and swim a few feet, 
showing that they are more like fish than, 
say, clams are. But that. didn’t hold up in 
the face of scientific testimony that lobsters 
make whoopie on the sea floor, demonstrat- 
ing that they don’t swim much at all. 

With the law on the books lobsters now . 
are considered ‘‘creatures of the sea floor’ 
and, unlike fish, are off limits to foreign 
fishermen. The whole lobster question still 
gives State Department diplomats heart- 
burn. They might not actually care very 
much if a lobster is classified with fish or 
not. What really upsets them is that the new - 
lobster law is another in a long list of pushy 
unilateral actions by the U.S. and other 
countries rustling rights to the oceans he- 
fore the United Nations has a chance to de- 
cide peaceably on an international law of 
the sea. oO : 

That chanee will come this week, On 
Thursday, in Caracas Venezuela, the UN 
will-convene a big Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence for 70 days of dickering. Debate over 
the lobster’s swimming ability will be just 
one niggling point of friction among thou- 
sands at what promises.to be the biggest in- 
ternational gathering in history—and quite 
possibly the most confusing. 

Hangers-On and Calligraphers : 

There will be about 150 countries attend- 
ing; that’s. about 70 more than, even existed . 
‘at. a previous Law of the Sea Conference 
‘in 1958. Delegates, advisory committees, in- 
terest groups and assorted hangers-on will 
number close to 5,000. And the UN is send- 
ing 89. translators, 38 revisers and another 
89 typists and calligraphers—plus a contin- 
gent of executives to run the show. 


To house this mob, the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment has reserved every inch of first- 
class hotel space in Caracas and has taken 
over a just-finished luxury housing project, 
turning a 43-story tower into delegates’ 
quarters and converting a movie theater 
into a plenary meeting hall equipped for si- 
multaneous translating into five languages. 
The cost to the host government was $16.5 
million. ‘ , 


What all these people are going to try 
doing in Caracas is to boil down six fat vol- 
umes of turgidly composed proposals into 
one neat document that would: 

—Put a uniform world-wide limit on how 

ifar out to sea a coastal state can claim sov- 
-ereign authority. : 
; —Create an intermediate zone where a 
‘coastal state retains power but where other 
states have rights to navigate and exploit 
resources. 


—Impose international law over the deep 
‘sea beyond national jurisdiction, especially 
jover the mineral wealth at the bottom. 


—Establish authority transcending. na- 
tional and international bounds to control — 
pollution and encourage scientific research. 

The complications are phenomenal. ‘It 
is fair to say,’’ one expert asserts in all 
seriousness, “that mankind has probably 
never before attempted such a difficult 
task.’ , 

The Conflicting Interests 

All the traditional alliances have come 
unstuck in a negotiation awash in conflicting 
interests dictated simultaneously by mili- 
tary, economic and geographical distinc- 
tions. Delegations are themselves divided 
into. interest groups, and factions are war- 
ring within factions. 


Coastal states want as much power as 
far out to sea as possible; landlocked states 
want to share that power. Advanced states 
want to exploit the sea; developing states 
fear exploitation. Maritime states want free- 
dom of navigation for their vessels; straits 
states want to control shipping. States with 
concave shorelines worry about being 
squeezed by states with convex shorelines. 
States without islands are nervous about 
being pushed back by states with islands. 


There are combinations and permuta- 
tions: coastal states that are maritime pow- 
ers vs. coastal states that aren’t; developing 
states with rich seabed mineral resources 
vs. developing states without them. Oil in- 
terests within any. one delegation may be 
pushing for freedom to drill while fishing in- 
terests want to prevent pollution. The oil in- 
terests may themselves be split between 
shippers wanting freedom to navigate and 
operators who don’t want foreigners com- 
peting in coastal waters. And the fishing in- 
terests can be split just as often between 
those who want to chase the tuna anywhere 
on earth and others who want to protect 
coastal banks against poachers. 


' No wonder pessimism is riding high. 
“Most people just don’t think we're going to 
get out of this thing with a treaty the United 
States Senate will ratify,” a congressional 
;observer says. ‘‘Our only hope is that every- 

; body else will turn. out to be more screwed - 
‘up than we are,’’ 

There is, however, one strong’ incentive 
for diplomats to find a workable treaty, and 
that is the thought of what might happen if 
they don’t. There is too much of value in the 
oceans for the traditional ‘“freedom” of the 
seas to persist. Without a treaty, the world 
is likely to see a wave of unilateral claims 
ito vast ocean areas, putting map makers to 
work drawing boundary lines over the blue. 
Louis B. Sohn, a Harvard professor; sees 
such a free-for-all leading “‘to a division of 
the oceans among a few major powers along 
the lines of the division of Africa in the 19th 
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Maritime Muddle 
High for the Law 


Continued From Page One 


Century; and such neocolonialist competi- 
tion might casily degenerate into a new era 
of imperialist wars.’ 

Some nations, impatient with the lack of 
legal framework for exploitation, are taking 
the law into their own hands. Years ago sev- 
eral Latin American nations extended their 
territorial claims 200 miles out to sea, and 
Peru has harassed scores of U.S. fishing 
boats that venture too near. 

More recently, Canada declared a 100- 
mile ‘‘pollution zone,” and Iceland extended 
its territorial sea to 50 miles, touching off a 
“cod war’ with Great Britain, its ally in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; that 
conflict reached the shooting stage last 
year. (Britain and Iceland signed an agree- 
ment on the issue last November, but it will 
only be in foree for two years—presumably 
enough time for the UN to act.) , 

In recent weeks, two more NATO mem- 
bers, Greece and Turkey, have been edging 
toward a military confrontation over Tur- 
key's exploration for oil in the eastern wa- 
ters of the Aegean Sea. The area is only a 
few miles from Turkey’s coast, but it is dot- 
ted with small islands owned by Greece. 
Turkey claims the floor of the sea, Greek is- 
lands or no. Greek islands. Greece dis- 
agrees, and the international law applying 
to such questions is very muddy. 

There are four international treaties, 
adopted at the 1958 Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence, but they have some deficiencies that 
are getting worse as technology for exploit- 
ing the oceans improves and the number of 
countries in the world increases. The 
treaties, for one thing, never clearly defined 
‘territorial sea.’’ For another, an average 
of only 40 nations ever bothered to ratify 
them. 


By 1970 it was obvious that something 
more was needed, so the United Nations de- 
cided to throw another conference. A 91-na- 
tion committee was set up to decide what to 
talk about, and without a single dissent, the 
General Assembly declared that the guiding 
principle of the meeting would be the pres- 
ervation of the sea as “the common heri- 
tage of mankind.” 


This inspirational declaration lost some 
of its high tones when the countries sat 
down to hash out the issues. ‘“‘The seabed is 
the heritage of ‘mankind,’ ’’ says Louis Hen- 
kin, a Columbia: University professor, ‘but 
there has been no agreement as to who is or 
represents mankind or how mankind should 
enjoy that heritage.” 

A Mountain of Conflicts 

The 91 countries that were supposed to 
spend four years arriving at a basic treaty 
text for 150. countries to ponder have instead 
dumped in Caracas a mountain of conflict- 
ing proposals. The six volumes don’t include 
a single set of draft articles. The report of 
one of the three subcommittees has no 
fewer than 50 separate proposals, and ap- 
pended to them are hundreds of anonymous 
i“‘variants.”’ Another massive section is writ- 
ten with alternatives that aren’t accepted by 
one or more delegations enclosed in brack- 
ets—and there are even brackets within the 
brackets. The “press kit’’ for the conference 
consists of sheets: of paper several square 
feet in area, on which the plethora of posi- 
tions are separated into little boxes. 


If the issues sound complicated, consider 
that the conference still has to decide on a 
system for voting on the issues. In another 
grand gesture, the General Assembly 
reached a “gentleman’s agreement” that 
decisions would be made by ‘“‘consensus.’’ 
-But nobody knows what consensus means, 
except that it definitely means more than a 
two-thirds vote. The assembly has ordered 
the conference to clarify the rules in the 
first week of the meeting. The conference 
could vote to rescind that order. But it 
would naturally first ‘have to decide how 
many votes would be needed to decide 
whether to reconsider the decision that ev- 
erything should be decided by consensus, 
An International Authority 

Absurd as this seems, parliamentary 
procedure becomes deadly serious to states 
trying to line up alliances and predict how 
the conference will vote on a number of cru- 
cial points of conflict. ‘““The business of the 
conference involves such conerete issues 
and interests that nobody wants to wind up 
in the minority,’ one UN official says. 


One key confrontation will involve the 


| 


- Pessimism Is 


of Sea Meeting 


creation of an unprecedented international 
authority to govern the exploitation of the 
deep seabed beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction. This would have been an eso- 
teric topic a few years ago, but now several 
major mining companies, mostly from. the 
U.S., are ready to take huge tonnages_ of 
minerals from the ocean floor at depths as 
great as 20,000 feet. 


Some developing countries, landlocked 
countries and countries not enamored of 
free enterprise want to share the wealth 
through an international authority that will 
operate the mines or at least form joint ven- 
tires. Advanced countries, namely the U.S., 
want an international body that will mainly 
grant mining licenses. Developed countries 
are worried about minerals shortages and 
expropriation threats; developing countries 
with rich resources don’t want markets de- 
stroyed for minerals they mine on land. 
There isn’t much room for compromise. 


Just as contentious is the question of what 
to do about the sea under national jurisdic- 
tion. There is general agreement that| 
coastal states will get absolute sovereignty 
12 miles from their shores. But beyond that, ' 
about 200 miles to the edge of the continen- 
tal shelves, there is.a problem: how to re- 
tain national jurisdiction while giving the in- 
ternational community some rights in the 
area, This issue, says John Stevenson, the 
U.S. ambassador to the talks, “involves 
more interests of more states than any 
other problem in the law-of-the-sea negotia- 
tions.” 


Some Latin American coastal states will 
argue for complete control of everything 200 
miles out. A few of their neighbors will sup- 
port a 200-mile ‘‘patrimonial sea’ where 
other states can navigate but can’t mine or. 
drill without permission, On the other hand, 
the U.S.—as well as some states with re- 
sources but without ‘the wherewithal’ to get! 
them—wants coastal states to relinquish 
Some jurisdiction and in return to share in 
the revenue of investments. made off their 
shores, : 


Fish and Pollution 

Living resources are another kettle of 
fish. There are countries that hook most of 
their catch off their coasts; they want to 
keep foreigners out. Other countries have 
‘fishermen who travel long distances after 
their quarry; they want access to foreign 
waters, And still other countries, the U.S. | 
included, have both kinds of fishermen, and 
they want the law to apply differently to dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. _ . n 


Even further from resolution is the pollu- 
tion problem. Ideally, ocean pollution could 
be controlled by an international body with 
power in national and international waters. 
Because a lot of ocean pollution starts out 
on land, ‘this authority might even. have 
some influence on the kind of garbage al- 
lowed in the oceans to begin with. 


But that sort of rule would infringe on 
coastal-state sovereignty. As a result, the 
language of all the pollution proposals is 
high-minded but purposefully vague. Inter- 
national standards for land-based pollution 
are undoubtedly out the window. Some 
states want pollution standards. that can be 
relaxed if their economic situation is bad. 
Others want the right to impose stricter 
standards if they choose. Any such ideas are 
anathema to maritime countries worried 
about their ships having to meet one stan- 
dard in one port and another standard in an- 
other port. 


- There is one area on which the U.S, and 
other big powers aren’t likely to compro- 
mise. These nations want freedom to pass 
through narrow ‘straits, regardless of how 
much the conference extends a hation's ter- 
ritorlal Umits. The major powers want their 
nuclear submarines to pass through the 
straits unimpeded and underwater. 


Some U.S. groups are concerned that 
under Pentagon pressure to win on this 
issue, the U.S. delegation might bargain 
away all other points. One congressional 
aide says that the Pentagon “would trade 
every damn thing there is lying around— 
fish, oil and everything else—to be .able to 
go through the straits of the world with their 
atomic subs under water.” 

The Question of Time 

Various groups are also worried about | 
how long it might take to put into effect any: 
international law that might come out of the! 
conference. Another conference session 
seems almost certain ‘next year, but any 
firlal agreement it might produce could Jan- 


guish ag long as a decade before wide ratifi- 
cation, 


Congress is already considering a bill 
that would permit ocean miners to go ahead 
and mine if the conference doesn’t come up 
with a pact by next year, Another bill, 
which has a good chance of being passed 
this summer although it would probably be 
vetoed by President Nixon, would extend 
U.S. control over foreign fishermen to 200 
miles from the current 12 miles, Rep. Gary 
Studds of Massachusetts, a principal spon- 
sor of the bill, says, “If we wait, the ques- 
non will be academi¢, There won't: be any 

sh.” 


Mr. Studds was also instrumental in get- 
ting the law passed that declared the lobster 
not a fish, He says he did it because he 
didn’t think the lobster could wait for an in- 
ternational law of the sea either, 


The State Department didn’t agree with 
Mr. Studds on that, but there ig in all this at 
least one point of almost. universal agree- 


ae 


ment—clams. The State Department, Mr, 
Studds and almost everybody else seem to 
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sedentary,” U.S. Ambassador Stevenson 
says, “There is no problem with clams.’ 
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A second round of international negotiations which ended 
on (0 May fell far short of producing a treaty to bring order to 
ocean law, But the 8-week Law of the Sea Conference in Ge- 
neva did produce a draft treaty which U.S. officials say is “in 
the ball park” of what the United States had hoped to achieve. 

A remaining stumbling block is the draft treaty’s pro- 
posal that seabed resource development be controlled by an 
International Seabed Authority. This group would be con- 
trolled, in effect, by-developing countries, since they vastly 
outnumber developed countries, and it would make decisions 
by a two-thirds vote. Phe. number of countries likely to have 
the technology to mine the seabed is barely 4 handful. 

The draft, released the day the meeting ended and written 
by the chairman of the three working committees, was not 
voted on by the participating nations. The diplomats term the 
document an “informal single negotiating text” and consider 
it a starting point for the third round of talks. These will take 
place in New York next March. US. officials say that the 
compilation of such a single document—in contrast to the pre- 
vious situtation in which there were multiple wordings of ev- 
ery proposed rule—is itself a major achievement. 

Time, however, is becoming an important element in the 
law of the sea negotiations, as it may take both the New York 
meeting and a fourth one in 1977 before a final treaty 
emerges. With this in mind, the conference president, Hamil- 


ton S, Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka (formerty Ceylon), issued a 


“fervent appeal” for all nations to refrain from actions that 
would jeopardize the eventual conclusion of a treaty. This was 
a none-too-veiled reference to the United States and the US. 
Congress, where legislation is being considered that would au- 
thorize U.S. mining companies to begin ocean ventures irame- 
diately. Congress is also considering fishing bills which, by ex- 
tending national jurisdiction over fish stocks to 200 miles from 
shore, could provoke confrontations with Soviet and Japanese 
fishing fleets that would further hinder negotiations. 

The draft treaty would set two international rules which 
were almost foregone conclusions by the end of the Geneva 
session: The limits of all nations’ territorial waters would be 
extended from 3 to 12 miles offshore, and coastal states would 
be allowed to establish an “economic zone” of jurisdiction ex- 
tending at least 200 miles offshore. 

Transit rights. The draft also gives the United States in sub- 
stance what it sought for military purposes, namely the right 
to pass through international straits. Since the 12-mile limit 
would close off some 116 straits which are now open to inter- 
national traffic and considered strategically crucial, some am- 
biguity remains about what rules the nations bordering these 
straits can enforce on traffic passing through them. 

Pollution. The draft treaty would set standards by inter- 
national agreement on activities from ocean dumping to ship 
construction. The United States had favored this, arguing that 
if the job were left to coastal states, an impractical patchwork 
of conflicting standards would result. Enforcement out to 200 
miles would be left to the coastal states. On the open ocean, 
it would be the job of the International Seabed Authority. 

Controls on research, The draft treaty would not require re- 
search vessels to obtain coastal states’ consent for ‘“*funda- 
mental” research projects performed off their shores. But it 
would require consent for research that is “related to the re- 
sources of the economic zone or the continental shelf:” In ad- 
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offer scientists or observers from the coastal state the chance 
to participate in the research. Data and findings must be made 
available to the coastal state (Science, 8 June 1973). 

The tnternational Seabed Authority would have to be noti- 
fied before research could be conducted in the open ocean, it 
would also be authorized to conduct its own research. 

Technology transfer. Developing nations at the conference 
outnurnber developed ones by over 2 to 1. Not surprisingly 
then, the draft treaty provides for technology transfer of ma- 
rine scientific know-how from developed to less developed 
countries. The draft says that all nations shall “promote the 
development of marine scientific and technological capacity ot 
developing states’ as well as landlocked states and those with 
limited access to the sea. This promotion would take the form 
of international cooperative programs, hiring of personnel 
from less developed countries for the technical staff of the in- 
ternational authority, and regional marine science centers. 

Deepsea mining. No consensus exists here and U.S. offi- 
cials make no bones about their unhappiness with the deepsea 
mining provisions. The {international Seabed Authority could 
conduct the deepsea mining operations, or it could contract 
with states to have it done. Constituted so that the devel- 
oping countries have a clear majority vote in both its assembly 
and its council, the authority is also instructed to note the 
negative impact deepsea mining could have on couatries that 
are heavy exporters of minerals. 

Ironically, the revelation that the ocean mining ship Glo- 
mar Explorer was really a cover for US. intelligence activities 
may ease the way for eventual negotiation of a seabed author- 
ity more acceptable to the United States. The story broke dur- 
ing the meeting, and incensed some delegates already suspi- 
cious of U.S. spying under the guise of research. But it may. 
have been a relief to other delegations wha assumed that 
the Glomar Explorer was actively mining the ocean bottom 
and hence felt pressured. to enact some form of controls. 

Now that the Geneva meeting is.over, the ocean law issue 
will bounce into Congress’ court. There, a major piece of leg- 
islation on fishing that will extend U.S. jurisdiction over fish 
stocks to 200 miles offshore has a good chance of passing this 
session. The bill's particulars are compatible with the fishing 
provisions of the “economic zone” articles in the draft treaty. 
However, throughout the meetings, the U.S. negotiators have 
urged other countries not to take any unilateral actions until 
after a final treaty emerges. The picture will change, obvi- 
ously, if the United States takes unilateral action itself. 

The fishing bill would. benefit a substantial segment of the 
country’s fishing industry; on the other hand, the deepsea min- 
ing bill would aid only those three companies actively engaged 
in ocean mining development: the Hughes interests (who 
maintain they are still working on ocean mining, intelligence 
cover or no); Tenneco’s Deepsea Ventures, Inc. (which last 
year announced a claim in the Pacific); and, to a lesser extent, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Conceivably, the bill could pass 
the Senate this session, an event which would have consider- 
able impact on the already polarized seabed negotiations 
when they resume in March, Says one official, “It would be 
like two people standing there ready to fight and one of them - 
throws the first punch.” Until March, then, on several legis- 
lative fronts, Congress will have to decide what the chances 
are that the new draft treaty will turn into a real one. 
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or juridical persons," including, presuma- 
bly, private companies and consortia. 

This would seem to prevent the Authority 
from satisfying itself in advance of the com- 
petence of the entity that would do the exploi- 
ting. It would make the state responsible for 
the behavior of a company over which, in 
some cases, it might have little control. 

The Authority itself could, of course, inspect 
and monitor operations, and penalize those 
that fell short of its standards, but it would 
be better if by dealing directly with the en- 
terprise concerned, ‘t could establish the 
incompetence of an applicant before it did 
any. damage. 


USSR 


(continued from page 1) 


The Soviet document, called "Working 
Document on the basic provisions of the rules 
and conditions governing the evaluation and 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
seabed beyond the limits of the continental 
shelf" (A. Conf. 62/C.1/L.12), also contains 
some positive provisions relating to the 
sectors reserved for application from states, 
("or groups of states"). 

It proposes that for each category of min- 
eral, no one state, regardless of its sizeor 
population, shall be entitled to apply for more Perhaps the Soviet Union is concerned 
than a given area. The limit, whatever it iS, that its own state enterprises should not be 
will be the same for all states. The Soviet excluded from exploitation, Such fears seem 
Union thus claims no advantage to itself from groundless, since an Authority which dealt 
being the largest state in the world and one directly with companies could also deal on 
of the most populous. The fact that "groups the same terms, directly with state enter- 
of states" may apply would, presumably, prises--in both cases under the sponsorship 
leave it open, for instance, to the Group of of states. 

77 to make a collective application, if they 
can raise or attract the necessary capital 
and technology. The hundred states in the 
"group of 77" could eventually, under the 
terms of the Soviet proposal, exploit in ag- 
gregate a hundred times as large an area as 
that to which the Soviet Union itself was con- 
fined, or ten times as large an area as ten 
socialist states together could apply for. 

The proposal also contained a provision 
for inspection and monitoring of seabed ope- 
rations by the Authority--a very necessary 
aspect of any regime claiming to protect 
the ''common heritage." It does not, as yet, 
give the Authority any right to regulate the 
pace of development throughout the interna- 
tional area, i.e., including those sectors 
for which states can apply. 

Some such right is essential if the Auth- 
ority is to be able to make timely adjustment 
to possible economic and ecological repercus- 
‘sions of exploitation. This does not mean 
giving it the power to strangle production and 
force up the price of seabed minerals. It 
does mean authorizing it to act so as to pre- 
vent prices from sharply falling as a result 
of seabed mining. Since the document express ~ 
ly emphasizes that it does not represent 
the Soviet Union's final position on the ques - 
tion, there is no reason to assume that it 

has decided against such a provision, which 
would not seem to run counter to the general 


In spite of this, the Soviet Union is to be 
congratulated on this proposal, It marks a 
step toward compromise with the Group of 
77 position, a partial acceptance of a prin-~ 
ciple quite at variance with the USSR's ori- 
ginal position. 

The gap between divergent views has been 
narrowed, If other countries show compar- 
able willingness to compromise, the essen- 
tial constitutional framework of a regime for 
the ''common heritage" may yet emerge from 
Geneva. 


SCIENCE 


(continued from page 7) 


Antics such as the Howard Hughes -CIA 
venture to raise a Soviet submarine under the 
guise of exploring for manganese nodules will 
adversely affect UNCLOS discussions on mar 
ine scientific research, warned Christopher 
Pinto, Chairman of Committee I and delegate 
from Sri Lanka. Pinto felt it was likely to 
increase the trend toward coastal state con- 
trol over scientific research which is a con- 
tentious issue in Committee III. 

Research institutions feel burdened by 
red tape and restrictions of suspicious coas- 
tal states. They fear the trend toward 
coastal state control will cool the zeal for 
research in coastal areas where it yields 
most valuable results. 

Developing states disagree. They sus- 
pect that industrial, military and intelligence 
espionage off their coastal areas may be 
carried out under the rubric of pure scienti- 
fic research. 


spirit of the proposal. 

One provision of the Soviet proposal 
would, perhaps, unnecessarily impede the 
realization of the ''common heritage" idea. 
That is the requirement that the Authority 
should, in the sectors open to applications, 
deal only with states, who would then have 
full discretion to sub-contract "to natural 
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CANCION 


de la ampolleta 


Una va pasada y en dos muele; 
mas molera si mi Dios querra 
ami Dios pidamos que bien 

viaje hagamos; y ala que es 
Madre de Dios y abogadanuestra, 
que nos libre de aqua de bomba 

y tormenta. 


(One glass is gone 

and now the second floweth} 

more shall run down 

if my God willeth. 

To my God let's pray 

to give us a good voyage; 

and through His blessed Mother our 
advocate on high, 

protect us from the waterspout and 
send no tempest nigh) 


Questions — 


eWhat, exactly, is a joint venture? 


e Arab states now own 3% of the world's 
tankers. How will they reconcile their 
support of broad coastal state powers with 
their growing maritime interests? 


e Who is the mysterious entity so often re- 
ferred to in Committee III as '"'the compe- 
tent international organization?" 


@ Would regional sharing of resources be 
equitable or effective? How would re- 
sources shared in Africa, for example, 
compare with those shared in North Amer- 
ica? 


@ Who will serve as agents of technology 
transfer? 
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NEW USSR PROPOSAL 


“OCERN'S NOT WHAT 


SF ao ae ses 


BETTER, CALL. 
ANOTHE R_ 
CONFERENCE” 
Tetex 


Ay 
Hl 


DELEGATES NARROW 
GAPS ON DISPUTES 


Ocean policy experts and delegates are say- 
ing privately that a law of the sea convention 
or treaty which does not provide a mechanism 
to settle disputes between parties would be of 
relatively little value. In this view, UNCLOS 
III would suffer from the same drawbacks 
which undermined the effectiveness of the 
1958 and 1960 law of the sea conventions: 
shortsighted perspectives on what uses the 
oceans might be put to in five, ten, or fifty 
years, and a reluctance to settle disputed 
issues at the time. These omissions guaran- 
teed that UNCLOS III would become a forum 
for interpretation and discussion of disputes 
arising out of the older conventions. 

It,is an encouraging sign for the law of 
the sea negotiations that a sizeable group of 
delegates in Caracas agreed to form an infor- 
mal working group on the issue of settling 
disputes. By the end of the Caracas session, 
the group had met together several times and 
drafted Conference Document A. 62/L.7, 
which embodied texts for alternative 
approaches to compulsory dispute settlement. 


Considerable gaps remain between posi- 
tions of some representatives of the dispute 
settlement group. But their continued meet- 
ings at a weekend retreat in nearby Montreux 
and ix the Polais have reduced the number of 
aiftcrences, 
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An all-embracing mechanism for settling 
maritime disputes is difficult to find because 
so many different interests are at stake inthe 
sea. Small states are all too aware of the 
power differentials between themselves and 
the large industrial nations, When disagree- 
ments occur, they hope to meet the big states 
in a neutral juridical setting where the odds 
against them are not so overwhelming. Large 
and powerful states fear arbitrary coastal 
state actions. New powers and areas of juris - 
diction granted to coastal states in the ocean 
convention may result in the detention of 
vessels for minor infractions or technicalities, 
disrupting the flow of commerce upon which 
their highly developed economies depend. 

1) Modify the International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) to handle ocean disputes, perhaps by 
establishing a special chamber of ocean jur- 
ists to hear sea law disputes; 

2) Set up a law of the sea tribunal quite sep- 
arate from the ICJ, to hear disputes related 
to the proposed international seabed authority, 
or according to a variant of this view, to hear 
any disputes relating to all areas covered in 
an ocean convention; 

3) A functional approach where disputes in 
different categories would be considered in 
different forums--an arbitration panel for 


fisheries disputes, a tribunal for the seabed, 
etc. 


(caseetiawed On ~oye 1) 


ISRA Could 
Mine Seabed 


by Roderick Ogley 


A document which could mark a highly signi- 
ficant contribution to the creation of institu- 
tions embodying the idea of the ''common 
heritage"' was presented by the Soviet Union 
to the First Committee at its meeting on 
March 26. 

The Soviet Union has become the first de- 
veloped state publicly to propose a role for 
a Seabed Authority going beyond the mere 
regulation of the activities of others; and 
thus to approach, in some way at least, the 
position of the Group of 77. 

At Caracas, opinion on this question was 
polarized. The Group of 77 called for an 
Authority which, within the international area 
can either exploit the seabed itself, or make 
whatever arrangements il chooses with other 
entities which enable it to retain full control 
of all operations. The developed states, in 
contrast, sought to limit the discretion of the 
international body. 


Subject only to certain minimum restric- 
tions relating mainly to competence, work 
requirements, the safety of navigation and 
the prevention of pollution, they wanted to 
allow all who wished to exploit the seabed of 
the international area to do so as rapidly as 
they could so that the international body was 
not permitted either to regulate the rate of 
exploitation, or the terms of contracts with 
states and enterprises, or to undertake min- 
ing itself. Proposals along these lines were 
put before Committee I from the USA, from 
eight members of the European Economic 
Community and from Japan, There was no 
corresponding proposal from any of the East- 
ern socialist states at Caracas, but there 
was little sign that they envisaged a Seabed 
Authority with any greater discretion. 

What the Soviet Union now proposes is 
that every exploitable part of the seabed be- 
yond the limits of the continental shelf should 
be divided into two sectors, One sector 
would be preserved by the International Sea- 
bed Authority to exploit either directly, or 
through whatever indirect means it chooses; 
the other is to be open for states, or groups 
of states, to apply for. Inthis sector, each 
state would be entitled to a fair share and the 
Authority's discretion would be correspond- 
ingly limited. The relative size of the 
"international" and "national! sectors would 
be specified in the Convention, but the docu- 
ment itself does not say what it should be. 

(continued on page 8) 
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walling planet earth 


Something there is that doesn't love a wall", wrote the poet Robert 


Frost. "That wants it down again". 


"Could it be elves?" he muses. 


Whatever it is, it is not in thee 
governments who have sent talented pin-striped masons to Genéve 
only to spend their days walling in and walling out the sea. 
approach the superhuman in ability, trying to wall, fence, subdivice 
and partition something that, like the sky, cannot be walled. 


specifics. 
heritage". 
glamorous skirts. 


Many 


again." 


They wall with words evoking ideal motives: 
poverished islanders, the need for self-sufficiency, the demands of 
nations that run on oil and must not run short, the cries of coastal 


fishermen, the pride of national selfhood, the need to protect from 
pollution, or to wall out spies. 
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Some wall with warm words lke patrimonial sea, some with mar 
gineering, some with national legislation, some with lines that turn 
geographers' hair grey. 
zone -locking, with denying access to neighbors. 


walls that fish swim through, mercury and radioactive wastes float 
over, with walls hard to patrol. 


for the industrial-military complex, for negotiators and arbitrators. 


Others wall with rubber baselines, with 


Some fence with 


Some make more work for navies, 


the claims of im- 


They are pressed from their capitals, from unilateral threats, 
from the speed of technology. 
worked. Those walled out feel trapped and helpless. All are over- 
whelmed by the complexities, the unknowns. 
governmental and non-governmental organizations who find working 
together difficult cannot be exempt from the walling in and walling 
out. It comes so naturally to the human race. 


They get bored and weary, over- 


International, inter- 


But there are those here ‘who do not love a wall", who want old 
ones down by strengthening the spirit of accommodation, by refusing 
to stay polarized, by being masons for the frail structures of equit- 
able international law and organization. 
boulders that have "spilled in the sun" to make a workable Seabed 
Authority, to make scientific research responsible and possible, to 
include the needs of the geographically disadvantaged, to spread the 
wealth, to create dispute settlement mechanisms and environmental 
They seek money from the once-talked-about 'common 
They too are here in their impeccable pin stripes and 
Few delegations are without them. They are 
among the Conference officers, the Secretariat, the inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations. 
wish their masonry well. 


They too are lifting the 


We honor them and 


"Something there is that does not love a wall, that wants it down 


focus on three women 


It may be Interntaional Women's Year, but 
it's still a man's world at UNCLOS Il. Of 
some 2,000 delegates, an unofficial count 
shows 43 women among them. 
Despite their small number, several 

have prominent positions, including Lombe 
Chibesakunda of Zambia who heads her dele- 
gation, and Gertrude Skinner of Ireland who 
chairs the group within the European Eco- 
nomic Community that works on Committee 
[issues. Another delegate, Patricia Rodgers 
of the Bahamas, is working on a doctorate in 
international affairs and a thesis on "Archi- 
pelagoes and the Developing Law of the Sea."' 


In the first of a series of profiles of 
UNCLOS personalities, NEPTUNE inter- 
iewed these women delegates. 


LOMBE CHIBESAKUNDA 


Zambia is distinguished as the only 
delegation chaired by a woman (erroneously 
listed as "mister" in the provisional list of 
delegates). She is Lombe Chibesakunda, a 
Member of Parliament, a Minister of State, 
and Soliciter General of her nation. 

A barrister who studied in Zambia and 
London, Miss Chibesakunda said that the 
legal profession is part of her family's 
history. "As a tribal chief before indepen- 
dence, my father was responsible for ad- 
judicating matters in the civil and family 
court system of his tribe,'' she related. 
''My brother also practices law and it was 
natural for me to take an interest in the 
field." 

Until around 1965, chances for a woman 
entering the legal profession were "practi- 
cally non-existent,' said Miss Chibesakunda. 
Times are changing, though slowly, and the 
chairwoman feels her country is doing well 
in regard to women's status. 

"It's a great challenge to me. It is im- 
portant that f discharge my duties well. I 
must not let the President and the people 
down," 

But she questions the wisdom and justice 
of the exclusive economic zone concept and 
believes a regional approach is preferable. 


"It's an uphill iattle, I know, If only we 
can confine our sdfish interests and shape 
the future equitaby,' she concluded. "But 


“Sense of justice.™, 
PATRIClL RODGERS 


Patricia Rodgers'delegate badge is one 
of the few that carries the title "Ms." ,She 
is comfortable in therole of liberated woman 
and believes that her 1ewly independent 
country, the Bahamas, is "one of the most 
liberated countries" fr women. 


At UNCLOS Ms. Rodgers serves on Com- 
mittee II and expressts a deep personal com- 
mitment to the archip2lago concept. 'When 
I arrived at the confezence, I was treated as 
a woman, not as a serious negotiator, "' she 
reflected. "But if you keep presenting your 
ideas on a serious lavel, you can break 
through that barrier.' 


Ms. Rodgers, a striking woman with long 
lashes who laughs ezsily, is completing her 
doctoral work in international affairs. 3 
In 1970 she joined ths staff of the Ministry of 
External Affairs andtoday she is an assistant 
secretary. 


The number of women lawyers, doctors 
and politicians in the Bahamas is small, but 
growing. Politics is considered a rough and 
tumble field and few women run for office, 
"Many women think it's too dirty to get in- 
volved,'' Ms. Rodgers observed. Still, 
there are two women senators,. 


The future for women in the Bahamas 
looks good, Ms. Rodgers feels, and she 
looks forward to the day when the percentage 
of women at international conferences will 
increase substantially. 


I have a lot of*hop2, I believe in the African. 


GERTRUDE SKINNER 


Miss Gertrude Skinner is an Irish delegate. 
She has clear blue eyes and red highlights in 
her brown hair. At UNCLOS, Miss Skinner 
chairs the European Economic Community 
group working on Committee I concerns. 

Chairmanship of the EEC rotates each 
six months and Ireland's turn came during 
the Law of the Sea negotiations. NEPTUNE 
asked if Miss Skinner was accepted as a 
chairlady of this presitigious group. ''Oh 
yes," she responded. ''There's no problem. 
Delegates look on you as a good or bad chair- 
man, 
tant," 


Whether you're a woman isn't impor- 
Miss Skinner credited a French chair- 
woman who preceded her and other competent 
female delegates within the EEC as persons 
who paved the way. "It becomes easier," 
Miss Skinner smiled. '"As another girl does 
well, the next has less to prove." 

Miss Skinner's interest in law was also 
“inherited. '' "My grandfather and father 
were in law. Iwas an only child and carried 
on the tradition. Perhaps if I'd had several 
brothers I might not have gone into law," 
she mused. 

Miss Skinner indicated that Ireland held 
traditional ideas about women and in many 
ways was "backward." "But things are 
changing tremendously," she said. She 
believes that Ireland's entrance into the 
EEC in 1973 has helped expose the country 
to broader perspectives and new attitudes, 


Miss Skinner is optimistic and feels women 
are going to make it--not on any superficial 
quota system, but on their own merits. ''I 
sympathize with the bra burners,'' she says. 
"Strong methods are necessary to get atten- 
tion.'' But when asked about women becoming 
priests she seemed surprised. ''Goodness' 
I've never really thought about that one." 

She laughed good naturedly, "I don't think 
Ireland's ready for that--not in my lifetime 
at least." 


April 4, 1975 


DISPUTES 


(continued from page 1) 


An all-embracing mechanism for settling 
maritime disputes is difficult to find because 
so many different interests are at stake in the 
sea. Small states are all too aware of the 
power differentials between themselves and 
the large industrialnations, When disagree- 
ments occur, they hope to meet the big states 
in a neutral juridical setting where the odds | 
against them are not so overwhelming. Large 
and powerful states fear arbitrary coastal 
state actions. New powers and areas of juris- 
diction granted to coastal states in the ocean 
convention may result in the detention of 
vessels for minor infractions or technicalities 
disrupting the flow of commerce upon which 
their highly developed economies depend. 
Most states, of course, are concerned about 
violations of environmental rules, navigation 
agreements, or contracts for marine resource 
exploitation, 


IcJ 


There is not much momentum for giving the 
ICJ sole jurisdiction over all ocean disputes. 
The ICJ has heard only a few ocean disputes 
of any note in recent years: Norway and 
Britain's dispute over boundaries in 1951; 
Denmark and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many turned to the Court in 1965 to settle 
their North Sea boundary dispute, as did 
Iceland and the UK after gunboats joined 
their North Atlantic fishing fleets in 1974. 
Only states themselves can bring cases be- 
fore the ICJ, yet the nature of ocean dis- 
putes foreseenby many--arguments over 
seabed mining contracts, for example--may 
involve the international seabed authority in 
cases with private or state corporations. 


Worse, less than 50 states have so far ac- 
cepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
ICJ, and few without reservations. In 1972, 
after six-years of French nuclear testing... 
near the Muraroa Isiands in the Pacific, 
Australia and New Zealand registered offi- 
cial complaints and tried to bring France 
before the ICJ. France refused, excepting 
the incidents as a case of "national defense" 
not subject to the iCJ under its reservations. 
Soon after, in 1973, Australia succeeded in 
winning an injunction. While the Court de- 


bated the substance of the case, the French 
produced a "White Paper" which the Court 
more or less endorsed, The case was dis- 
missed in December, 1974, because of the 
French claim that they had opted away from 
atmospheric testing and planned to go under- 


ground henceforth. 


Finally, both developed and developing states 
are frankly cynical of the ICJ's ability to 
handle disputes effectively, or most impor- 
tant, quickly. Developing states are gener- 
ally distrustful of the ICJ because its com- 
position is weighted in favor of the industrial 
countries. 

PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


Peaceful settlement of disputes is an old 
idea and one that was reaffirmed in Chapter 
V1 of the UN Charter. Under the provisions 
of Article 33, states are obliged to undertake 
peaceful measures to settle disagreements 
and to avoid the use of force. In theory, a 
series of procedures exist to allow states to 
work out differences among themselves 
through negotiation and consultation. When 
third party participation is deem ed neces - 
sary, states may try such techniques as 
enquiry, mediation, good offices, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration. Finally, there is the 
judicial settlement option, under the aus- 
pices of the International Court of Justice or 
through various regional arrangements. It 
is now common practice in treaty writing to 
include provisions for the settlement of dif- 
ferences over interpretation or implementa - 
tion. 
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Sea Science 


During the Caracas session on the law of the 
sea, the informal working group on scientific 


’ research developed four alternative texts 


incorporating the views of the majority of 
states represented in the Conference. These 
ranged from requiring explicit consent of the 
coastal state or the international authority 
for any research conducted within their re- 
spective areas of jurisdiction, to freedom of 
scientific research activities beyond the ter- 
ritorial sea, except for research concerned 
with the exploration and exploitation of living 
and non-living resources within the coastal 
states' economic zones. 
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Discussions among the groups supporting 
the proposals outlined in Caracas herein 
Committee III in Geneva have focused on what 
may soon emerge as a single proposal encom 
passing portions of alternatives A, B, and C, 

This proposal will espouse strict coastal 
state consent for research activities in the 
economic zone related to resource explora- 
tion and exploitation, and a more relaxed con- 
sent regime for scientific research which 
clearly deals with winds, tides, currents, 
etc., and could be classified as pure research. 
In this manner coastal states will be able to 
ensure that their territorial and resource 
interests are adequately protected without 
unduly hindering global marine scientific 
research. 

They will also be able to select those 
research institutions which they feel follow 
through on obligations to share results, allow 
participation by the coastal state, and thus 
enhance coastal state marine research capa- 
cities. As trust builds up between certain 
research organizations and coastal states, 
strict consent procedures could become less 
and less burdensome, 

Responsibility lies with the scientists to 
alleviate coastal state fears and distrust, and 
they may become more wary of devious under 


takings. 28 
_ (continued on page 8) 


Biggs Jumps Deepsea’s Claim 


Apprehension runs high among many UNCLOS 
delegates aver how soon the developed coun- 
tries may begin mining the deep seabed. On 
November 15, 1974, Deepsea Ventures Inc., 
filed with the United States Secretary of State 
an unprecedented notice of discovery and 
claim of "exclusive mining rights" to 60,000 


square kilometers of the seabed of the Pacific 
‘Ocean. (6 bite as 


’ On March 26,in Committee I, delegates 
from Peru and Cuba warned against any 
state undertaking such mining activities 
whether as a pressure tactic or otherwise. 
Australian Senator Willesee referred direct-- 
ly to Deepsea Venture's threat to exclusive- 
ly mine a portion of the Pacific Ocean floor 
and denied its justification under the freedom- 
of-the-high-seas principle. United States 
Ambassador John R, Stevenson pointed out 
that legislation circulating within the U.S. 
Government has not been endorsed by the ex- 
ecutive branch nor introduced into Congress. 
But Stevenson withheld comment on Deep- 
sea's claim. 

Gonzalo Biggs, of the Legal Department 
of the Inter-american Development Bank in 
Washington, D.C. considers Deepsea's re- 
quest to be a radical transformation of an ab- 
stract legal principle concerning rights to 
seabed resources beyond rational jurisdic - 
tion into a serious international problem. In 
comments shared with NEPTUNE (to be ela- 
borated in April issue of International Law- 
yer) he explained why. : 
---To indulge in ordinary legal analysis 
seems frivolous in a situation where a uni- 
lateral claim totally ignores the progress 
made during the last 30 years in regulating 
human activities in the oceans. Most incred- 
ible to Biggs is Deepsea's apparent expecta- 
tion that the world community would obliging - 
ly sanction the company's claim as an exer- 
cise of high seas freedoms under the 1958 
Geneva Convention on the High Seas. 

---The Truman Declaration of 1945 which 
claimed jurisdiction over resources of the 
continental shelf precipitated a revolution 

in world thinking, This unilateral move for 
oil deposits prompted similar seaward exten- 
sions of sovereignty by South American 
states, and led to a revised concept of the 


high seas freedoms governing seabed resour- 
ces articulated in the 1958 Geneva Convention 


Sede dha FBG ak ee th 


on the Continental Shelf. 
agreement, seabed resources located beyond 


According to this 


national jurisdiction are effectively placed 
under the jurisdiction of coastal states. Un- 
der the 1958 Convention and the doctrines 
which arose from the decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the North Sea Caw 


‘tinental Shelf case; coastal state jurisdiction 
-over exploitation of seabed resources was 


permitted, The Court based its decision on 
the grounds that a continental shelf was an 
extension of the principles of "prescription" 
or "occupation" of the continental shelf up to 
the "'abyssal ocean floor". 

---Biggs cites the General Assembly's Mor- 
atorium Resolution and the Declaration of 
Principles as evidence of emerging "custo- 
mary Law'' as to the acceptance of the 
"common heritage'! doctrine and the rejectior 
of Deepsea's claim of 'res nullius'. ( ‘Res 


‘nullius' means belonging to no one.) That the 


U.S. signed the Declaration of Principles, 
and participates in current law of the sea 
negotiations to establish an international 
authority to govern seabed mining, reveals 
a "fundamental incompatibility in tolerating 
individual exploitation of the seabed resour- 
ces--however transitory--with the efforts 

to establish international legal machinery. ... 
How are we to interpret enial of)recogni- 
tion (by the United States) to exclusive min- 
ing rights of the resources of the seabed be- 
yond national jurisdiction, and, at the same 
time, (the U.S. laissez-faire reaction to 
Deepsea's assertion) that-mining of those 
same resources may proceed in accordance 
with international law?" One must ask 
whether it is Deepsea Ventures or the U.S. 
law of the sea negotiators who best reflect 
U.S. opinion. 

In light of Biggs analysis which shows 
Deepsea's international legal "claim" to be 
somewhat questionable, the question remains 
of the purpose of the claim. Some experts 
have concluded that the sole purpose of the 
Deepsea request was to ‘enter their claim on 
the record so that if and when plots of the 
seabed are allocated, Deepsea will have spo- 
ken early for a prime piece of resource rich 
real estate. It is difficult for these experts 
to conceive of anyone's taking seriously the 
legal justification in which they have clothed 
their claim to some deep sea territory. ea 
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NEPTUNE 
The Question of Semi-enclosed Seag 
Two-thirds of offshore petroleum pro- 
duction now comes from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Persian Gulf. One- 
fourth of the world's commercial fish- 
eries catch is recovered from semi- 
enclosed seas. These 26 semi-enclosed 
seas are bordered by about half of the 
nations in the world. Revenue sharing 
beyond 200 meters in these areas could 
yield major resources for international 


Zone-locked states are coastal states which would have to cross 
1g economic zone to reach the high seas. If the pro- 
include some type of jurisdiction 
states which have to traverse 

h seas might have to 


another state 
posed 200 mile economic zones 
over navigation, the 61 coastal 
neighboring coastal zones to reach the hig 
assent to restricted access. ; 

Five additional coastal states would lack high seas access to one ooo? 
ans on which they face, and six land-locked states, once y 


of the oce 
e waters, would still 


they attain access to neighboring coastal stat 
ed with additional coastal state zones before they can 

Adding 30 land-locked states brings the total 
subject to the whims and 


be confront 
community purposes, 


reach the high seas. 
of states with limited high seas access, 
benevolence of neighboring states to 96. 
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FISH n SHIPS 


There is agreement among ocean experts 
that a "fish problem" exists, but most 
people are confused as to exactly what the 
problem is, why it is, and how it can be 
solved. 

The "fish problem" is really a series of 
issues, interrelated because of overlapping 
jurisdictions. It is a case of overfishing in 
some areas and underfishing in others; of 
depletion of some major existing stocks and 
non-utilization of other marketable fish 
species. Itis a confusing picture of scores 
of regional fishery arrangements, attempts 
at seeking international solutions, and the 
likelihood that UNCLQS III may turn over 
control of important coastal stocks to over 
100 coastal states, each of which may de- 
cide how many fish may be harvested and 
by whom, 


SOME STOCKS DECLINING 


The statistics themselves are seemingly 
contradictory. By all signs available, ocean 
fishing has the potential to provide vast new 
quantities of protein for an increasingly 
protein-starved world, The world fishing 
industry "take" increased by three and one 
half times over the two decades from 1950 
to 1970. Some fisheries experts have made 
the hopeful projection that the oceans could 
support an annual harvest of twice the 1970 
level of 70 million metric tons. 

Yet the total world fish catch reached a 
maximum in 1970 and has declined every year 
since. The apparent contradiction lies in 
the fact that there is an increasing concen- 
tration of fishing effort on already overfished 
species, the result of more fishermen with 
better equipment going after declining stocks, 

The reasons for the virtual decimation of 
highly valued fishing stocks are clear. 

Fish are the only food resource that is vir- 
tually free for the taking--all one needs is 
a minimum of capital for the initial invest- 
ment of a boat and nets, plus a relatively 
small amount of labor. 


Until the demand for fish reached its 
current high level, there was no problem. 
Unlike farmers and herders who learned 
quickly that one reaps what one sows, fish- 
ermen thought they could reap harvests 
without investment in conservation measures. 


States paid lip service to the ideals of 
conservation and stock preservation and 
several dozen regional and international 

‘sheries commissions to oversee the tak- 
g of marine fishes. Yet they were careful 
ot to give these commissions the teeth they 
needed to effectively enforce what restric- 
tions they could agree upon, and everyone 
continued to gobble up all their nets could 
_ atch, 

In some cases where quotas were placed 
_aa particular fish stock, enterprising 
jishermen were able to frustrate the intent 
by ‘concentrating their efforta on other vul- 
nerable stocks, taking advantage of inevitable 
time lags in international regulation. Today 
there are even those who no longer find it in 
their interest to play along, and have openly 
announced their intention to ignore quotas. 
Japanese and Soviet whalers are a case in 
point. 


Coastal state regulations for purposes of 
conservation" are being given short shrift as 
well. Inthe recent cod war, British fisher- 
men were labeled pirates by Iceland for 
fishing within Iceland's 50 mile zone, and now 
West German-Icelandic diplomatic relations 
are strained over the same subject, The 
U.S. government spends millions bailing out 
an average of two or three tuna boats a month 
from imprisonment in West coast Latin 
American states for fishing without the 
proper licenses. 


Fishery experts have isolated a group of 
potentially productive fishing grounds which 
are now under-utilized: oil sardines off 
Oman and southern Arabia up to Iran, 
(potentially 1 million tons per year); coastal 
stocks in the Indian Ocean, (estimated at 
12 to 20 million tons per year); and other 
areas including the South China Sea, Argen- 
tina's Patagonian Shelf, the coastal waters 
of Mauritania, and poasibly other areas of 
West Africa, The biggest potential fishery, 
the Antarctic krill,is estimated at from 50 
to 100 million tons annually. Krill could 
seemingly replace the anchovy as the prin- 
ciple source of fish meal, 

An estimated one-third of world fish 
production goes into fish meal or oil which 
together with soy beans, form the major 
sources of protein for live stock and poultry. 
(Some observers claim that anchovies have 
been priced beyond the means of the fisher- 
men themselves by competition from North 
American buyers who are willing to pay high 
prices to turn anchovies into pet food.) 


The attempts at UNCLOS III to grapple 
with the fisheries problem fully reflect the 
complexities of the issue, 

The most crucial question of control over 
the valuable coastal stocks has largely been 
settled through widespread agreement in sup- 
port of the establishment of a coastal state 
economic resource zone that will stretch 
from the coastal state's territorial sea to a 
distance of 200 miles (or possibly to the 
physical edge of the continental margin). 


Control of resources within this area will 
belong to the coastal state, but with certain 
qualifications. 


As the pressure of distant water fishing 
states, principally the USSR, US, Japan, 
Norway, Canada, Spain, Romania, Portugal, 
East Germany, West Germany, Bulgaria and 
Italy, the conference is considering the prin- 
ciple of "full utilization," Under this regime, 
coastal states would be obligated to license 
foreign fishermen to harvest that portion of 
the annual harvest of fisheries under their 
management jurisdiction which the coastal 
state is unable to recover by itself. 
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fear an onslaught of foreign fishing vessels 
with sophisticated fish locating devices and 
techniques. And there are other questions 

to be addressed, such as which nations should 
be awarded licenses, whether or not land- 
locked and other geographically disadvantaged 
states should be given priority, and what to 
do about those states that have traditionally 
fished in coastal waters. 


BARGAINING FOR TECHNOLOGY 


The proverbial problem of technology 
transfer from the developed to the develop- 
ing countries arises in the fisheries issues 
as well, Some developing coastal states are 
unenthusiaatic about accepting the capital 
intensive technology and the expensive final 
products produced by developed-country 
distant-water fishermen, They would prefer 
some form of sharing arrangement such as 
joint ventures which could increase the take 
of both local and distant-water fishermen in 
effective fisheries management, supply pala- 
table fish protein for local inhabitants at 
lower costs, and give a large boost to do- 
mestic fishing industry development. 

There ia little agreement as to the man- 
ner in which non-coastal species of fish 
should be dealt with, While existing arrange- 
ments to protect the special interest of 
coastal spawning areas of anadromous 
species seem to be adequate for the moment, 
the highly migratory fishes such as tuna 
require special regulatory measures by 
existing or yet-to-be created international 
organizations. 

Effective international organization seems 
to be necessary to coordinate and enforce 
provisions of the convention that will apply 
to fisheries, Some organization must take 
responsibility for coordinating the work of 
a large collection of fisheries commissions 
with their less than brilliant record in - 
management and conservation techniques. 


To this group, add over 100 coastal 
states, each of whom have their own ideas 
of how many fish should be harvested and by 
whom, to say nothing of the threats posed to 
the health of fish stocks and those who eat 
fish by pollution. 


5 a 
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ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCY? 


While it is too early to predict what sort 
of international coordinating agency will be 
chosen, three options are being considered. 

1) The FAO has been suggested as the 
assessment and monitoring body because it 
currently possesses the only good data on 
fishery resources, has developed experience 
in organizing technical assistance projects 
in fishery development, and has recently 
undertaken the task of monitoring food 
security. 

2) A second proposal would have FAO 
continue its fact-finding and assistance 
functions, while the new International Sea- 
bed Resources Authority would undertake 
management responsibility for international 
fisheries such as the Antarctic krill which 
do not fall under national jurisdiction, in 
coordination with an International Tuna Com- 
mission and the International Whaling Com- 
mission. 

3) The third approach would grant to the 
International Authority all the functions men- 
tioned above, now managed (or mis-managed) 


by existing agencies. . 
Whatever arrangements are finally con- 


sidered, they must blend interrelated ob- 
jectives of ecological interrelationships, 
conservation, utilization, optimal use of 
capital investments, workable dispute set- 
tlement procedures, and world food and 
economic development needs, — 
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Undermining 


The U.S, Congress has been consider- 
ing legislation for three years to "authorize" 
U.S, companies to mine the deep seabed-- 
commonly referred to as the Metcalf Bill. 

In its current form, and apparently as a con- 
cession to the negotiations at UNCLOS, the 
mining could not take place until January, 


1976. Newspaper reports from the U,S. 
indicate that there is another version of this 
bill prepared by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior which is circulating within the Admin- 
istration. According to the new measure, if 
no international treaty were submitted to the 
the Senate by January 31, 1976, the Interior 
Department would be free to unilaterally is- 
sue sea-bed mining licenses by the summer 
of 1976. Some Congressional and Admin- 
istration spokesmen have freely admitted 
they hope the threat of unilateral U.S. action 
might prompt delegates at UNCLOS to reach 
a quick agreement in Committee I. This 
does not appear to represent a majority 
view, however. 


The U.S, companies which hope to be- 
gin mining the seabed while they still posseas 
a technological lead over other countries, 
have put considerable pressure on both the 
Congress and the Administration. They have 
supported their cause by pointing to huge 
projected deficits in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, potential mineral shortages --both 
real and contrived, and the need to develop 
new sources of minerals, 


Three major U.S, companies are known 
to be actively exploring the possibilities of 
seabed mining. Deepsea Ventures Inc. of 
the Tenneco Company has recently announced 
joint ventures with three Japanege.firms; . 
Nichimen Company Ltd. ,:C.« Itoh Company 
Ltd., and Kanematsu Gosho "Ltd. , to develop 
ocean mining technology. Deepsea's claim 
to a stretch of ocean floor in the Pacific be- 
low Hawaii is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. The second venture centers around 
the Kennecott Copper Company which has 
formed a partnership with four other com- 
panies including Rio Tinto-Zinc (London), 
Consolidated Gold Fields, (London), Mitsu- 
bishi, (Tokyo) and Noranda Mines, (Toronto), 
The Summa Corporation, elevated by the 
CIA to instant infamy last week, is the third 
potential seabed. miner, but whether their 
efforts will continue to be centered on sunk- 
en naval vessels or whether they may actual- 
ly begin nodule mining remains to be seen. 


toi ttt 
NGO Notes 


Informative seminars open to all interested 
persons are held at the Quaker International 
Center, 13 Av. du Mervelet (take 33 bus to 
Le Bouchet), 20:30. 

On Wednesday, April 2, Ambassador 
Alexander Yankov, Chairman of Committee 
Ill, spoke on the major issues before that 
group. 

Next Wednesday, April 9, Professor 
Willem Riphagen, legal advisor and the 
vice-chairman of the Netherlands Dele- 
gation will speak on the topic of his choice. 

Whose Common Heritage, by Roderick 
Ogley, an invaluable analysis of the Cara- 
cas Conference and current UNCLOS issues, 
is available in Geneva at the Naville Book- 
shop, Palais des Nation, or from the pub- 
‘isher: Francis Pinter, 161 West End Lane, 
.ondon NW 62 LG, It has 48 pages and 
costs 85 pence. 

John McConnell, originator of the Earth 
Day observance, arrived from New York 
Tuesday to promote his campaign to enroll 
"Sea Citizens." 


While damages from oil slicks cause high 
interest in an agreement on vessel-source 
pollution regulations, differences between 
maritime nations and coastal states are 
making this one of the toughest issues before 
UNCLOS. 

These concerns are being worked over in 
the Evensen Group where some compromises 
may be forthcoming. In another arena, the 
United Kingdom has developed a set of draft 
articles on the prevention, reduction and 
control of pollution--and has been blasted by 
India for its lack of protection of developing 
country's coastlines, 


MARITIME NATIONS! VIEWS 


States with extensive maritime interests 
are wary of vessel-source pollution regula- 
tions which would empower coastal states to 
set or enforce these codes. They fear profits 


will be hurt, or oil supplies for crucial indu- 
stries could be curtailed. Potential restric- 
tion of transit for military purposes also 


evokes strong resistance to any regulatory 
impediments to vessel transit. 

Land-locked states share the concerns of 
maritime states on this issue because they 
are often dependent on ship-borne trade and 
resist any limitation of access through neigh- 
boring coastal state waters. 


COASTAL POLLUTION FEARED 


Coastal states, on the other hand, are 
interested in protecting their shore from 
pollution damages, As larger and larger oil 
tankers put to sea without adequate safety 
construction and procedures, their threat to 
the ocean environment grows increasingly 
serious. Major damage from oil spills in 
recent years illustrates the crucial need for 
adequate prevention measures. 

General agreement has been reached, 
however, that LOS nations will accept and 
apply internationally imposed standards for 
vessel-source pollution and that states of 
registry may apply higher standards to ves- 
sels bearing their flag. 

States are not agreed, however, on two 
questions: 


1) whether coastal states should be per- 
mitted to apply more stringent standards 
than those internationally agreed upon, to 
vessels transiting their waters and under 
what conditions; and 

2) whether states other than the state of 
registry will be allowed to enforce these 
standards, 
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Since Caracas, many more states also 
seem to be willing to recognize the rights of 
coastal states to set higher standards for 
vessel-source pollution in certain vulnerable 
areas such as shallow straits or arctic wat- 
ers where oil takes a long time to biodegrade, 
The standards may be subject to review by an 
international body in order to avoid arbitrary 
measures. Reports from the Evensen Group 
indicate possible compromises supporting 
the right of the coastal state to enforce stan- 
dards out to, say, 50 miles, but not out to 
the outermost limits of the proposed econo- 
mic zone. 

OPPOSING DOCUMENT OF FERED 

While a great deal of progress in seeking 
compromise positions has been achieved 
within the arena of the Evenaen Group, other 
nations are dissatisfied--notably Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, the German Democratic 
Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Netherlands, Poland and the United 
Kingdom, and introduced a document on March 
21, This set of draft articles deals with the 
prevention, reduction, and control of marine 
pollution. They are more representative of 
maritime state interests, acknowledging 
coastal state concerns for particular areas 
where adoption of special mandatory methods 
for the prevention of vessel-source pollution 
may be required for reasons deriving from 
oceanographical or ecological conditions. 
The draft provides that an area may apply to 
the competent international organization for 
recognition as a special area. International 
standards could then be established pursuant 
to the application, 

On enforcement, the document provides fo 
for a system of inspection and enforcement 
by port and flag states, but limits the port 
state's ability to take proceedings in the 
event of any violation. It also proposes that 
coastal states may request information from 
vessels suspected of violating international 
regulations, but, as favored by many mari- 
time states, it scrupulously avoids any pro- 
vision for coastal state enforcement of inter- 
national standards. 

BLASTED BY INDIA 


India responded to the document by blast- 
ing it as a one-sided proposal which reflected 
attitudes of shipping powers, The Indians 
claim it does not take into account the need 
for protecting the coastlines of developing 
countries. Senegal, the United Republic of 
Tanzania, and Canada also expressed reser - 
vations about the document's omission of en- 
forcement powers for the coastal state. 


On March 26, the USSR tabled its own 
additional draft articles on the prevention of 
marine pollution, They felt that the UK ar- 
ticles neglected the problem of whether a 
coastal state could set standards higher than 
international standards for design, construc- 
tion, equipment, operation, or manning of 
foreign ships in their territorial seas o~ in 
international straits. The Soviets oppo. 
this strongly and wish to avoid any arbitrary 
restrictions on global transit, but their ar-~ 
ticles did propose that in cases of imminent 
pollution damage, coastal states could take 
certain measures to protect their coastlines 


~~ US. Ocean 


For, 
years the United States Government 
has attempted to secure certain ocean- 
related: economic and security objee 
tives 
tions. which, it was hoped, would lead 
to a timely, comprehensive, and widely 
accepted international agreement on a 
variety of important law of the sea 
matters. It was clear to most observers 
following last summer’s session of the 
U.N. Law of the Sea Conference in Ca- 
racas that this approach was failing. 
That fact is even clearer now that the 
recent Geneva session has ended (May 
10). . . 

‘The situation is grave not only be- 
ause the U.S. has been unable to 


hieve adoption of the: desired’ treaty, , 


t also because the trends of agree- 
at (where they exist) have almost 
een in directions inimical to U.S. 

ests. Even if an agreement were 
2d along.the lines of the “single 


Policy Objectives 
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through international negotia- - 


mes tw Swart 


from Geneva, one hopes the Senate 
would' not give its advice and consent 
to ratification because of the text’s anti- 
American bias. ; 
, The time has now come—and it 
should have come earlier—when this 
nation must pursue alternative rif 
ods of achieving its major ocean po icy 
objectives—access to deep seabed min- 
erals, access to high seas fisheries, pro- 
tection of coastal fisheries, and mainte- 
nance of free navigation on. the high 
seas and through straits. It is ‘impera- 
tive that alternatives to a law of ‘the 
sea treaty be identified, assessed, -and 
pursued. Among ‘approaches the gov- 
ernment might consider are: a 
(1) Bilateral agreements’ could ba 
used (and are now to a limited extent) 
to secure fishing rights for. United 
States nationals off the coasts of other 
nations; they could also be used to en- 
sure continued free navigation, thrqugh 
straits. | eee 
(2) Limited multilateral agreeméiits 
could be used to facilitate deep sea ed 
mining by limiting the parties to t }08e 
states possessing the requisite technol- 
ogy; such treaties could also’ provide 
for regional marine resource imanage- 
ment (e.g., in the Gulf of Mexico). ** 
(3) Domestic legislation can jand 
should be enacted now to protect 
coastal fisheries, to authorize U.S. citi- 
zens.to-mine deep seabed minerals, 
and ..to protect the offshore enviton. 
ment. .° ., oe 
(4) The threat of use of force should 
be. considered in certain situations, 
and the Department of Defense should 
develop’ contingency plans to protect7ex- 
isting ocean rights, including the right 
to-mine deep seabed minerals, the 
to fish up-to 12.miles from. the :coa is 
apd “the » tight “to 


of other. nations, od 
navigate freely outside the territo al 
sea and ihrough straits used for i 
national navigation. 2 PS 

If the government should default: on 
its obligation to U.S. citizens to protect 
such interests by ,opting..only for & 
tinued negotiation in the Law. of 
Sea Conference, national ovean. j 
ests will, in my view, bé irrepat 
damaged. We must act now, we. 
act unilaterally. if necessary, a 
must be. prepared to defend our 
ing legal rights on the ‘ocegr 
force if required. : 

a 0 


(Member, Advisory Committee on tha 
Law of the Sea, National Security 
Council Inter-Agency Law of the 

_ Bea. Task Fores, 


Patina, Thinner To 


28H. Gary “ia 
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Search for a Sea Law 


Everyone should know by now that the 
world’s seas are in deep trouble. Their life-giv- 
ing resources of food are threatened by unprece- 
dented plunder and spreading pollution, and 
their vast mineral treasures soon will be ex- 
ploited through deep-water mining techniques. 
Nor is any international issue more complicated 
and resistant to solution than this one — how to 
regulate and, more importantly, protect the 


seas. This difficulty is reflected again in the lat- 


€st actions at the Law of the Sea Conference in 
Geneva. 

In fact, a distinct impression flows from these 
proceedings that no such law will be enacted for 
quite a while. The developing nations are locked 
in rhetorical conflict with the industrial coun- 
tries, demanding a much larger share of oceanic 
profits and territorial prerogatives than the lat- 
ter are likely to give away. But some modestly 
hopeful signs did emerge from this Geneva 
round of the conference, in contrast to the dis- 
couraging results of its sessions last year in 
Caracas. 

The conferees, representing some 150 nations, 
finally drew up a draft charter for the oceans. 
But this document is a long way from being ap- 
proved by the world community, reflecting as it 


does the hotly conflicting views of the conferees | 


themselves. It is a working paper, which must 
undergo numerous alterations if any agreement 
ever is to be reached. The less controversial as- 
pect (though not lacking controversy by any 
means) is a 12-mile territorial limit with full 
sovereignty for coastal countries, coupled with 
a 200-mile economic zone in which they would 
contro] all maritime resources. Going far be- 
yond this, however, is a proposal for an interna- 
tional authority to engage in exploitation of the 
ocean floor, jointly with countries or companies. 

The extent of power which the developing 
countries want to invest in this body is likely to 
be the big sticking point. Governing outside the 
national economic zones, with authority over 
two-thirds of the international waters, it would 
issue licenses for projects such as seabed min- 
ing, collect royalties and fix prices on whatever 
is produced. Underdeveloped nations (which 
lack the technology for seabed operations) 
would partake of the profits nonetheless, even 
from activitj 
sharing the governing authority. Furthermore, 


FatiReasw 200 08187 : 


some of them indicate they may attempt to en- 
force full territorial authority 200 miles out from 
their coasts. Extension from the present three 
miles up to 12 doesn’t suit them at all. 

Plainly visible, then, are the seeds of a con- 
flict that could go on and on. The seas have be- 
come a big grab-bag, and some industrial na- 
tions will not gladly share the rewards of ‘costly 
seabed projects with countries that aren’t even 
in the general vicinity. Much less will they 
agree to fixing of prices by an international 
group that conceivably might take on the 
characteristics of a cartel. This price-setting 
scheme largely represents the fear of develop- 
ing countries that abundant minerals from the 
sea floor might drive down the prices of miner- 
als they now mine on their own soil, such as cop- 


‘per, Manganese and cobalt. One can appreciate 


their apprehension about the march of oceanic 
technology, but how long would the world toler- 
ate artificially high prices? . 

The realistic point. is that only a few nations 
have the capability of going after those valuable 
raw materials in the depths, and that some — 
notably the United States and Russia — prob- 
ably will be doing it before any law of the sea is 
devised. If the developing countries demand too 
much beyond their own territorial spheres, and 
the richer ones aren’t willing to give enough, as 
may be the case at present, the whole affair 
could bog down permanently. And that could 
mean an uncontrolled and perhaps chaotic 
stampede to reap the ocean riches, in which the 
rich would get richer. In any case, our own Con- 
gress undoubtedly would balk at the charter 
drafted in Geneva, with its heavy tilt against the 
industrial nations. . 

But the draft does provide a basis for negotia- 
tion when the Law of the Sea Conference re- 
sumes next March in New York, and perhaps a 
mood of compromise will develop. Some of the 


. developing countries may modify their large de- 


mands, and the more affluent ones that actually 
can exploit the oceans may agree to more gener 
ous sharing, and sensible controls. What’s 
needed is more accent on preservation of the 
seas, rather than obsession with national prero- 
gatives. Otherwise, the death of their living re- 
sources, from _polluti ver-harvesting, 
Glas RUNNEEAD OP SLAM aa LGA: rush for 


minerals. _ 
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: v Py ospects for a » Law of the Sea 


y EPORTS OF THE DEATH of the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference, the United Nations’ long-running effort to 
limit national disputes on, in and under the oceans, are 
decidedly premature. It may yet turn out that no treaty 
will be written on national territorial and economic 
jurisdiction, navigation and the transit of ships, fish- 
eries, deep seabed mining, pollution, research and Jike 
issues. Af the eight-week conference session just con- 
eluded at Geneva, however, at least some progress was 
‘mace in every area except seabed mining. An “informal 
ritigie “negotiating text,” something like a bill, was 
drafted. and negotiations on it are to resume in New 
York “next March. One cannot be sanguine. But it is 
unfair to conclude the lack of solid international apree- 
ment makes it legitimate or necessar y for each nation 
to go off on its own. This is the only chance the world 
willshave to apply the rule of law to its oceans, As last 
week’s' costly chase over the Mayaguez all too amply 
demonstrated, the alternative is chaos and conflict, - 
The-one area where the United States probably will 
act unilaterally concerns fisheries. The Law of the Sea 
Conference had long been on notice that, without an 
agreeiient on extending coastal eee spheres juris- 
diction, the Congress would itself wr legislation to 
extend Amerxican fisheries jurisdiction ‘trom the exist 
Ing three miles to 200 miles. The chief offenders here 
are Russia and Japan, whose large modern fleets have 
endangered a dozen or more coastal species. The Con- 
ferehcé will probably denounce the United States for 
legi glating an extension. But one can expect the denun- 
ciation, ‘and the damage of the example, to be limited. 
For-one reason, extension would be consistent with the 
Conference’s developing consensus on a 200-mile economic 
zone for coastal nations. For another reason, Russia and 
Japan.are widely perceived to be inadequately con- 
cerned with proper management -:and conservation of 
fisheries resources. There is reason to believe that if 
the Executive shows a live concern for the very real 
ecdnomie and resouree problem of coastal fisheries, the 


Congress will respond in a | way that will do minimal 
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damage to the diplomatic objective of international 
agreement on a Law of the Sea treaty. In any event, 
that should be the goal. 

That the conference split on deep seabed mining is 
ho less troubling for being expected. The problem is that. 
the United States, the only country with seabed mining 
technology, wishes to establish a system that will both 
attract private capital and assure access to the minerals 
to be extracted, while the poor and Jand-lecked coun- 
tries, calling the deep seabed the “common heritage” of 
mankind, want a system ensuring their own control and 
profit. In the absence of international agreement on this 
intensely ideological issue, pressure is mounting for an- 
other unilateral American move. Deepsea Ventures and 
Kennecott, the two leading corporations in the business, 
would have the United States license and protect their 
proposed operations; this course is favored by their 
friends in the Interior Department and in Congress and 
by others fearing a future resource squeeze. But while 
delay in the matter of fisheries will allow further ravag- 

‘ing of fish stocks, those manganese nodules are in no 
similar peril. Commerical mining isn’t due to begin for 
more than five years, avd plenty of other probrems must 
be straightened out first. In brief, there is both time 
and diplomatic need to see if the seabed mining gap can- 
hot ‘be narrowed next year. 

The United States has the largest and most diverse 
oceans interests of any nation. Thus we have the great- 
est‘ need to impose an agreed pattern of law on the 
seas. At the Conference, a broad consensus has already 
been achieved on extension of the national territoria} 
sea to 12 miles, on freedom of navigation beyond 12 
-miles, and on unimpeded transit through the more than 
100 straits that would be overlapped by national waters 
under a 12-mile rule. If a Law of the Sea treaty were . 
already in universal effect, there would have been no 
incident such as the one that occurred in the Gulf of 
Siam last week. The gains so far made and those still 
within reach are too important to be put at risk by uni- 
lateral: national acts that can be safely deferred. 


MOSCOW STALLED | 
TN FOREIGN POLICY 


Gromyko Looks to U.S. Help 


_to Resolve Europe, Arms 
and Mideast Issues | 


4 
‘ 


: _~ { f 
“By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 
Special to The New York Times 
. MOSCOW, May 19 — The 
Kremiin’s. efforts to promote 
Soviet prestige through a suc- 
cession of forums abroad ap- 


pear to have been stalled de-| 


spite some advantages offered 
by recent Americdyppatpaced | 


| co 


* timely 


king, figures in Soviet con- 
cern ata time when Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko is 
believed to be raising some of 
the more pressing problems 
with Secretary of State Kiss- 
inger at their two-day meeting 
in Vienna. 

The Soviet Union has ap- 
parently learned that it cannot 
surmount some of these dead- 
locks alone. Perhaps most 
is the breakthrough 
necded for an accord limiting 
strategic arms that will justify 
a visit by the Soviet leader, 
Leonid I Brezhnev, to the 
United States this fall. Beyond 
this are two other events 
sought by Moscow—the con- 
vening of the Middle East peace 
conference by Geneva and the 


Foe ieee AAO UBIE 


The situation, in which Mos- 
w is being frustrated by a 
timetable of its own optimistie¢ 


Moscow’s hope of presiding 
over a meeting of European 
Communist parties later this 


year hardly depends on Ameri-: 
But Moscow: 


can cooperation. 
seems to feel that such a meet- 
ing can be inhibited unless the 
other problems are resolved, 
Judging by recent speeches, 
articles and private comments, 
the Kremlin is already feeling 


the pinch of time as it looks | 


ahead to the 25th party con- 
gress set for Feb. 24. This is a 
good nine months away, but 
the Russians are} counting on 
the series of international meet- 
ings zo enhance Mr. Brezhnev’s 
imare in preparation for the 
congress, which will promulgate 
Soviet poly for the next five 
years. 

Mr. Brezhnev’ 8 pending visit 
fo Mr. Ford, now mentioned in 


arms of 38 300, leaves secant! tive 


BITROOD, 


IRE S2S00¢ agreement, 


which hinges on the issue of 
verification of the ceiling on 
multiple warhead systems. 

-Accordint to one Western, 
diplomat, Mr, Brezhnev has 
orivately told visitors that he 
expects to see President Ford.} 
Such a meeting was character- 
ized by Mr. Gromvko last week 
as “an exceptionally importent 
end major undertaking. * Yet 
there are no signs of prepara- 
tions for the visit. 

“In theorv Mr. Brezhnev’s trin 
‘does not hinge on a successful 
arms accord, but American dip- 
lomats concede that without 
it a meeting with Mr. Ford 
would look empty. ; 

European Issues Remain 

The 35-naticn European se- 
curity talks that Moscow wants 
ta see wound up by the respec- 
heads of state in Helsinki, 


O1OGODSa:¢ still snagecd on} 
such lingering East-West differ-: 
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In Russia, 


orward 
steps go 
backward 


By MICHAEL PARKS 
Moscow Bureau of The Sun 

Moscow — Soviet censors. have ve- 
toed the principal East German entry to 
the Moscow Film Festival this summer 
-and East German sources now fear that 
the rebuke may lead to restrictions 
curbing similar films in the future. 

- The controversial East German film, 
“Jacob the Liar,” is set in a Nazi-occu- 
pied Jewish ghetto in Eastern Europe as 
it waits for liberation. 

The film is deeply moving and East 
German sources report that it has been 
recieved enthusiastically by audiences 
‘in Berlin and other East German cities. 

’ But Moscow’s censors, mindful that it 
would have to be shown to Soviet audi- 
ences after the summer film: festival, 
apparently feared that it would stir 
what Moscow considers “Jewish nation- 
alism” here. 

: Moscow has also told East Berlin that 
it considers the subject and style of the 
film to be “serious deviations from the 
norms of Socialist realism,” according 


“to East German and Soviet sources. ~~ 


“It’s a great pity. This film was good 
and it marked a modest advance,” one 
East German said. “It is hardly avant- 
garde, but ‘Jacob the Liar’ was another 
step forward in a careful policy of cul- 
tural liberalization. Now, it may turn 
out to be a step backward.” 

But East German authorities have 
decided, sources here said, to enter “Ja- 
cob the Liar” in the West Berlin Film 
Festival in June, about a month before 

‘the Moscow film festival, and are hope- 
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ful that it will receive Western recogni- 
tion. 

East Germany has been cautiously: 
liberalizing its cultural policy, once the 
most strait-laced and conformist in the. 
Soviet bloc, ever the last two years. It 
started with a play, “The New Sorrows 
of Young W.” which dealt with the alien- 
ation of youth in Socialist Germany and 
was hugely successful, moving since 
through the publication of novels and po- 
etry previously unacceptable because of . 
‘their unorthodox views and style. 

“You cannot call the cultural scene a 
latter-day version of the Prague 
Spring,” an East German said, referring 
to Czechoslovakia’s short-lived liberali- 
zation in the spring of 1968, “but there 
has been real progress. What the effect 
of this film festival affair will be is un- 
certain — Moscow may have chosen this 
film to bring the liberalization to a 
halt.” . 

The films story is a simple one. An 
elderly Jew, Jacob Heym, in an unidenti- 
fied East European ghetto in late’ 1944, 
is ordered te report to the German 
guard station, where he accidentally 
learns that the Germans have lost an im- 
‘portant battle. against the advancing 
Red Army. : 

The ghetto's liberation is near, Hey- 
em realizes, and he must tell others, 
many of whom are losing all hope. But 
he fears no one will believe him or the 
circumstances in which he heard the 
news, 

So he tells his friends that he heard 
on a hidden radio of his own. The whole 
ghetto quickly hears he has a radio and 
he spends the rest of the play answering 
questions as everyone asks him for fresh 
news from the battlefield. 

Heym also finds an appropriate an- 
swer, often posing a humorous counter- 
question in the classical Yiddish style. 

Jurek Becker, 37-year-old author of 
the film’s scenario, wrote the script nine 
years ago, but the film could not be 
made then because the director he want- 
ed, Frank Beyer, was temporarily in dis- 
grace. os 

But Mr. Becker persisted in his ef- 
forts to get the film made with Mr. Be- 
yer as the director, according to East 
German sources, and finally won impor- 
tant support in the state-run film com- 
pany, DEFA, and the East German tele- 
vision network, which joined to produce 
it. 
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From News Geevions took. a 
CAIRG om Algorig has 
cemanded a Postponement 
af 4rab-European taiks 
; ed for next menth to 
& trade agreement 
between the Com- 
whet and Israal. 
6 according tg 
gue sources here, 
ened on the a. 
‘ kaember league to “set ino 
| yucdiately’ iy responke ta 
the agreement, which it 
sald represented - “elear 
evidence of the EC's (Eca- 


Wich 


“Wnciations. 
“We did noe 


éh a 


frab Leo 


fire.’* 


nomic Community’s) cen. agreement 
tinuing support of Israeli news nen 


occupation of Arab lands.’? ; 

The pact lowers tariff that ike 
barriers for Israel and may Market 
. blunt the Arab economig read to be pushed 
boyeott of Israel. hope none af the 


But the Common Market, bow to preasure 
wt . dtnarl 
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Sea-Law Nations 
‘Now Have a Plan 
4 Arsue About 


The 2,000 delegates to the second 
hegotiating session of the United Na. 
tions Conference on the Law of the 
Sea are leaving Geneva with a draft, 

charter to govern the world’s use 
of the oceans and their resources, 

The draft reflects only an effort 
to.reconciie the many conflicting posi- . 
tions of the 140 nations which partici- 
pating.. Real Negotiations will begin 
when the delegates reassemble next 
March. — 

The package deal on which apree- 
mént will be sought cails for a 12-mile 
territorial sea, and an “economic 
zone” extending 200 milea out. In 
that zone, the coastal State would 
have sovereignty over the fishing, oil 
and mineral resources, Jt is these 
rights, especially fishing, that remain 
a major item of contention. . 

_ Another obstacle ta agreement is 
the matter. of unimpeded navigation 
rights through straits that are now 
international waters under the existing 
three-mile limit, but would became 
territorial waters under a 12-raile limit, 
Maritime powers such as the United 
_ States and the Soviet Union want 
continued free passage, . 

The desire of developing countries 
to vest all rights for PNploiation of 
the. seabed beyond national jurisdic. 
tions in an international authority 

«ds also in dispute, Developed countries 
such as the United States are reluctant 
to give up what may be very lucrative 
resources, 


pro-Arab 


Stance during the Yorn Kip- 
Tur war of 1973, de fonded ip. 
Belt yesterday againgy Arab 


ask the’ 
Arabs, can we sign? Cog. 

mon Market Commissioner 
Claude Cheysson told a 

hews conference. 
you look at the context of 
this agreement, Araly indig- 
nation is hardly 4appropri- 


“When 


Israeli Foreign Liinister 
Yigal Allon, who signed the - 
Sunday, told 
that the Signing. 
iS an encouraging sien 
nine (Common 
Hations) are not 


around, I 
rine will 
of black. 
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To Halt Nuclear Spread 


The threat of nuclear energy to mankind, recognized 
for three decades but Still too little controlled, lies in irs 
dual nature. Like fire, if can be used benéficialiy or 
destructively. No task confronting the United States, the 
Soviet Union and other advanced nations—which suppiy 


Teaciors, fissionable materials and other peaceful nuclear 


equipment to the rest of the world—is more important 
than heading off an 
weapons, . 
The energy crisis is stimulating interest in nuclear 
power the world around, In addition to 22) nuclear 
power plants operationa’ or on order in the United 
States, there are now 274 power reactors operating or 
Planned in 26 other countries. By 1980, they are expected 
to produce annually as a by-product more than 40,000 
pounds of plutonium that, extracted from spent fuel 
rods, could provide enough weapons-grade fissionable 
material for more than 2,000 Hiroshima-size bombs. 
The first line of defense against this horror is the 1970 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, which is now getting 
its first scheduled review at a. month-long United Nations 
meeting in Geneva attended by most of its 91 parties, 
including the five Euratom countries which have just 
ratified-—Wegt Germany, Italy, Belgiusy Holland and 
Luxetnbourg. _ 
. Efforts will be made to urge ratification by 17 other 
signatory countries, including Japan and Switzerland, 
But it is increasingly doubtful that some, such as Foynt 
and Turkey, any longer have that intention. And the 


Kations which have refrained from Signing include such 


potential weapons-states as India, Brazil, 
Isracl, Pakistan and South Africa, 


Argentina, 


: Some treaty adherents are also Suspected of nuclear 


weapons intentions, Iran is said to be seeking an Ameri- 
can or French license to build a chemical reprocessing 
Plant capable of extracting weapons-grade plutonium 
from spent fuel rods, So tno, reportedly, is Sout); Korea, 
Feeling more insecure than ever in the wake of the 
United States withdrawal from and the subsequent 
collapse of South Vietnam. , 


© This trend can be slowed and possibly halted only 


and to tighten safeguards over the sales of other nuclear 
materials to parties to the non-proliferation treaty and, 


even more so, to non-treaty, countries, wee Bao 


10 


; . | 
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U.S.~Soviet Space MissionSimulation 


Runs Into a Commun 


| HOUSTON, May 13 (UPI— 
;Two Soviet astronauts simulat- 
ed today their launching into 
orbit, for this summer’s joint 
mission with an American 
crew, but a technical problem 
prevented observers in the Mis- 
sion Control Center here from 
{hearing them. 

The difficulty prevented 
newsmen and public affairs of- 
ficers from monitoring air-to- 
jground communication — be- 
jtween the astronauts and the 
Russian control center at Kal- 
lingrad. ~ 

A spokesman for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istrator John. Donnelly, said 
the communication problems 
should not occur during a real 
flight and might have been 


the result of a misunderstand- - 


ing. 
; Shey confirmed they . had 
provided the air-to-ground and 
P.J.O. [Public Information Of- 
fice] commentary, and there 
is the possibility. there was 
confusion on this end on which 


line to receive it,” Mr. Donnelly . 


sald. 

’ The astronauts, Alexei Leonov 
land Valert Kubasov, were in 
jtheir computer-operated space- 
ship simulator. They followed 
their practice mission through 
computer readouts and report- 
ed no major problems, 

The American team, Brig. 
Gen. Thomas P. Stafford, Don- 
ald K. Slayton and Vance D. 
Brand, climbed into their Apollo 
simulator for the simulated 
blastoff at 3:50 P.M, 
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_ The Kremiin 
eyes Europe 


By Eric Bourne 
~ Vienna 

The Warsaw Pact — Russia's answer to 
NATO — cornpletes its 20-year term this week 
and will be renewed automatically for a 
further 10 years. 

Within a few months its seven members will 
meet with the NATO powers (the United 
States and Canada included) and the Eu- 
ropean neutrals in an East-West, all-European 
conference on security and cooperation. 

A Soviet proposal for such a conference, tied 
originally to the “neutralization” of Germany, 


- is older than the Warsaw treaty itself and has 


been the present Kremlin ieadership’s princi- 
pal political goal in Europe since the mid- 
1960s. It might have come earlier but for 
Russia’s use of force through the pact to crush 
the Czechoslovak reform movement in. 1968. 
As it was, the West made the Kremlin wait 
another four years before agreeing to begin its 
preparation. : 

Now, in the new atmosphere of detente, it 
iooks to be ‘in the bag" and this, together with 
the fact that the Russians are not prolonging 
their “NATO,” prompts questions of what line 
Soviet policy for Europe may adopt after such 
aconference. 

The Russians created their Warsaw Pact in 
May, 1955, as a response to Western European 
Union and NATO’s enlargement by the admis- 
sion of a rearmed West Germany. Like the 


Ccmmemamermasss North Atlantic treaty, it stipulated that an 
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Nuclear Tests 

NEW DELHI — India, 
which last May 18 became 
the world’s sixth nuclear 
power, is planning new nu- 
clear experiments, according 
to government officials. “The 
first test definitely was not 
our last, and we never said 
it. was,” said one official The 
government has said that 
‘the experiments are for 
peaceful uses. 


attack on one member would be an attack 


‘upon all and it was described as a defensive 


alliance of nations facing “the common 
danger”’ of a possible “rebirth of militarism’ 
in West Germany. 

This was the constant target over the years, 
until it was silenced first by the Soviet-West 
German nonaggression treaty and later by 
general European detente (though, in their 


ications Problem 


current negotiations with NATO on force 
reductions in Central Europe, the Russians 
still] harp most on West Germany’s military 
potential). , 

The Warsaw Pact, however, provided also a 
very convenient new basis for keeping Soviet 
troops in astern Europe, over 10 years after 
the war had ended. And, although these were 
withdrawn in 1958 from Romania, the only 
Hast-bloc state without a border ‘‘open’’ to 
noncommunist Europe, they were retained 
elsewhere in the area as a sure means of 
control in an uncertain period when national 
self-interest had begun to make itself felt, as 
in Poland and Hungary. 

Both the “domestic” raison d’etre. for 
keeping the pact going and its value as an 
instrument of foreign policy opposed to NATO 
remain. But a new European situation will 
apply after the security conference is an 
accomplished fact, and the Warsaw treaty 
itself gives one clue to what may become the 
bloc’s new political thrust for the future. 

One of its concluding articles says that if 
and when a system of collective security 
comes about on the basis of a general 
European treaty, the Warsaw Pact “shall 
cease to be operative” the day that treaty 
enters into force. (The simultaneous dis- 
mantling of NATO, of course, is implicit.) 

The 35-nation European conference is not 
concerned with such a treaty. But the declara- 
tion expected to emerge from the final 
“summit” will undoubtedly be interpreted 
and exploited by the Russians as a kind of 
“peace and security treaty by proxy,” con- 
firming inter alia the status quo for Germany 
and Europe. 

It has taken the Russians 20 years to get the 
security conference. They doubtless reckon 
that now a treaty on collective security might 
not take so long. In any event, it will probably 
be much heard of in the next ten years of the 
Warsaw Pact. . 

Mr. Bourne is the Monitor's special 
correspondent in Eastern Europe. 
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on sea law: 


ae Special to" i, 
The Christian Science Monitor, -’ cor 
a ney i anee cchGeneva 


Although - there: has ‘been .a tendency: to. | 


discredit any claims of progress; the UN. 


Conference-on the Law ofthe Sea has taken. . 


some significant steps at its just concluded 
Geneva session,.__ Del EA Ls 
Proposals that once seemed little more than 


wild ideas are becoming generally accepted. -- 


‘For example, a consensus seems to-exist on 
the concept of a 200-mile ‘exclusive economic 
zone” (EEZ), a 12-mile territorial sea, and an- 


international seabed authority that, through - 


some form of joint venture, will take'an active 
part inthe development of resources in. the 
international seabed area, =) 0 Pq hE 


The problem. is to ink. in ‘the detail of the 


promises between nations some of which. find - 
themselves ‘wielding political’ power. for the 


first time in such an assembly. 
‘Passport’ for next year 

The more than 140 delegations took home. 
with them what could well be their’ passport to 
the next meeting, now agreed for New York 
between March 29 and May 21 -next year. This. 
consists of- three unified negotiating: texts 


prepared by the chairmen of the-substantive- 


committees of the conference. 


In- closing the final plenary session heré 


May 9; the conference’s president, H:.Shirley 
Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka, made a special 
plea for patience on the part of those countries 


that might: be contemplating unilateral action | 


over marine resources. 


This plea, prompted by:the Group of 77 (a. 


group of developing countries first formed at a 
UN. trade conference), was: followed by a 
message from land-locked and other geo- 
graphically disadvantaged countries asking 
that no nation or group of nations should seek 
to extend their territorial limits beyond. 12 
niles. moe — 


Until the end, the meeting maintained the - 


order shown throughout the eight. weeks of 
discussions. Some observers had feared that 
the negotiating texts, prepared solely at the 
discretion of the committee chairmen, might 
become a disruptive issue. But the delega- 


tions, including some known to be unhappy ~ 


about the proposal, allowed Mr. Amerasinghe 
to swing his chairman’s gavel with the alacrity 
of a livestock auctioneer. a : 


Break-with tradition 


The texts are intended’ as a “procedural: 


device’ to assist future negotiations” They 
represent yet another break with tradition in 
what is becoming not only the biggest single 
attemnt at writing international law, but also a 
revolutionary way of achieving it. ° 


irish Cathotie: 


Ry Jonathan Harsch 


-onference- 
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~, According to Bemardo Zuleta, the special 
representative of the UN Secretary-General, 
“previous conferences attempted to codify.an 


’ existing international consensus, but this one 


is creating new law for the first time.” 
Mr.. Amerasinghe admits to “‘a little. dis- 
appoihtment’’ -in. the sense that he had 


expected much more negotiation. On the other: - 
hand, he can take-solace that no states have 


tried to force votes. Even apparently in- 


tractable states recognize that a viable law of - 


the sea will not emerge from paper victories. . 


* Year to resolve views _ 


- The delegations now have nearly a ‘year in 
which to try to attempt to resolve opposing 


views. They and the various regional and’ 
. interest groups have been exhorted to hold . 


intersessional meetings, not- discussions 
among themselves, but with those holding 
opposing views. _ 


These meetings, more than anything else; 


can help to make the New York session one in 
which positive negotiations will be possible. 
Even so, the conference has already recog- 


‘nized that a second session will be needed next 


year, if a treaty is to stand any prospect of 


_being ready for formal signing before 1978. 


Tony Loftas is marine consultant for the. 


British scientific magazine, the New Sci- 
_ entist, ; a : : 
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. parties are operating unde 


> / The Romanian and it 


tein thename of Jaw" 


By Eric Bourne . -/ 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
rs Vienna 


"Rast and West European Communist Par: - 


ties are meeting in. Hast Berlin Monday in a 


. major..effort to save their: projected inter- 
{national conference from: virtual breakdown 
1... -before it is ready to start. .° 3 Ls a 


-“A deep split has occurred over the draft of a 
main document. It is opposed by at least six 


libeval parties, two of which are ruling parties - 
7. -and one’ a ‘member - of the. Soviet bloc. 


‘According to atop West European communist. 


*~ gource, the six. will withdraw from further 


preparatory work unless the draft is with- 


final conference... 


4. The. dissenting. parties: are: the Yugoslav, 
Romanian (the bloc-‘member), Italian, Span: . 


ish, Swedish, and British, with the Belgium ; 


_ party apparently. also expected to fall in line 
Swiththem, oo ee 


The offending draft was produced during’a 


series of preparatory meetings since late last ae 


not then take part in the . 


year to thrash out the agreed terms. of eS. 


reference for the final summit conference of 


- party chiefs. It was largely the work of the 
East German party, one’of the ideologically 
". most rigidly conformist members of the bloc. - 


Open objection to it came from the execu- 
tive secretary of the independent,’ nonbloc 
‘Yugoslav party, Stane Dolanc,-who implied in 


_ aninterview-two weeks ago that the draft was - 

er _ unacceptable becasue it included.a program: + 
. for obligatory joint actions andtasks. 9." 
Any. attempt’ to- coordinate . Communist 

Party activities, he said, was impossible ~ 


‘under contemporary. conditions because ail. 


circumstances.. : 


-consistently objected to any conference reso- 
" Jution or other steps tending to establish one 
party —ie.; the Soviet - as a leading center. 


” for the movement as a whole. 


:The Western party source disclosed that the - 


preparatory stages reached deadlock at a 


meeting a month ago,- when the liberals ~ 
/ indicated a blank refusal to proceed further as 


_ the draft document then stood. . 
‘The outcome was the. appointment. of a 
commission comprising four of the dissenters 
_— the Yugoslavs, Romanians, Italians, and the 
‘Spaniards — and three of the unequivocally 
pro-Soviet, orthodox parties — the French, 


~ Danes, and East Germans — together with the 


Russians, Its ‘task was to find a compromise 
approach in order to allow the preparatory 
’ work to proceed. nn ° 


More on MacArthur 


“The Years of MacArthur: Volume I, 1941- 


1945” will be published in May by Houghton 


Mifflin Company of:Boston. Three volumes are 


planned in- this biography of Douglas .Mac.. 
Arthur, General of the United States Army _ 
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“smuggling operations in July 
1973 but he was subsequently 
‘eaptured by Thai border troops 
and handed back to the Bur- 
mese authorities. 


.. The “Golden Triangle” is the, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


8 MAY 1975 


grea where the borders of 
Thailand, Burma and 
meet, . 


Lo has pleaded not guilty to ° 


the charges. _ aoe 
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Soviets have more to gain 


from ioinit orbital ve 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 
ik _ New York 
The Soviet Union gains 
more than the United States 
_from Soviet-American scien- 
tifie ventures, says Soviet - 
physicist Alexander Voronel, 
who emigrated to Israe} in 
December. 
In an interview, Dr. Voro- 
nel said, “‘It is difficult to say 
-in which particular areas the 
Russians are gaining most 
* {from the cooperative pro- 
grams] because of the great 
secrecy that surrounds ail 
‘ Soviet research.’ He says 


WASHINGTON POST 
8 May 1975 


' J Fie 
' 


U.S. technology is definitely 
more advanced than his 
country’s, adding that Soviet 
scientific achievements have 


mur 


pate. oes 


In this. light, the .Soviet- 


American space project this. 


suramer is seen by U.S. sci- 


been ‘more erratic’ than { entists as primarily a politi- 
those of the U.S. cal and public-relations 
As an example of how the | maneuver, with minimal 


Soviets use American know- 
how, he cited an incident in 
which he was asked if he 
could develop a device to 
measure the temperature in 
arocket. ‘“‘I said, ‘no, it would : 
be too complicated,’ and I : 
was told not to worry. It 
would be easy. We'll give you 
the material from the United 
States, and you just re-edit it 
as your own.” Dr. Voronel 
said he refused to partici- 


USS. Soviets Recess 
SALT for Instructions 


GENEVA, May 7 (UPI) —| 
The United States and Soviet} 


Union recessed the new round jj 


of strategic arms limitation 
talks today for one month so! 
negotiators could return to! 
‘their capitals for fresh instruc. ; 
tions. - ; 

The break was agreed to af-| 
ter negotiations ,on a new! 
treaty to limit ndclear weap- 
ons ran into snags involving | 


the definition of strategic de-| 


livery systems and verification 
issues, . 
American spokesmen snid’ 
that “Given the complexity of 
the issues being dealt with, 
the U.S. delegation feels rea- 


sonably satisfied with the 
progress that. has been 
achieved,” ; 


. A joint communique after 
an 80-minute meeting said: 
“The delegations agreed to a 
[brief working recess in the 
talks from May 8 to June 1, 
1975, to permit members of . 
the delegations to return ty 
their capitals for consulta- 
tions. The talks will resume.in 
Geneva on Monday, June 2.” 
[Diplomatic sources in|! 
Washincton said that Seere-{} 
tary of State Henry Kissinger 


Informed sources said prob- 
lems arising in the talks were 
'the main reason for a past- 
ponement in the summit visit, 
ito the United States by Sovict: 
Communist Party General 
Secretary Leonid I. Brezhney. 
| Brezhnev and President 


||Ford had hoped to sign the 


projected treaty this summer 
but Brezhnev is now sched. 
uled to go to America in au 
tumn. : 


At their summit in Vladivos- 
tok last November, the two 
leaders directed the SALT ne- 
Sotiators to conclude a pact by 
the end of this year limiting 
each side to 2,400 strategic 
weapon delivery vehicles—. 
missiles and bombers—-1,320 of 
which may be missiles capped 
with multiple nuclear war: 
heads. 

But in trying to translate 
this basie directive into treaty 
language, chief U.S. nevotiator 
U. Alexis Johnson and Vladi-| 
mir S. Semenov of the Soviet 
Union were forced to lake the 
recess. 

One of the problems appar- 
ently concerns the new Sovict 
Bomber “Reckfire-B. a 

The US. Defense Depart. 


technological gains for the . 


US. 


Adding fuel to such. criti- 
cism is a recent ‘‘progress 
report’’ on US.-U.S.S.R. co- 
operative programs in_ sci- 
ence and technology by the 
U.S. General Accounting Of- 


fice (GAO). The agency re-, 
ports ‘to date the exchange » 


of information has been lim- 
ited’ and of sittle technical 
efit to the United States” 


LONDON TIMES 


5 May 1975 


* 


~— although, the GAO found’ 
the coeperative efforts ~es- 
tablished rapport and fos- 
tered public visibility.” 
Concerned U.S. scientists 
say they support detente be- 
tween the two major powers, 
but they “‘seriously question 
the present balance of recip- 
rocity’’ in the cooperative 
science and technology pro- 
grams. Pointing out that sci- 
entific exchange is no longer 
“one of the few bonds linking 
East and West,”’ some scien- 
tists are calling for a com- 
plete reassessment of the sci- 
entific and technical. ex- 
change program. 


fps 


Sea law conference likely 
toendindeadlock © ._ 


By Marcel Berlins 


The Law of the Sea 
ference 


sion early next year. 


Con- 
in Geneva enters its 
final week with no hope of 
agreement, and with the pros- 


pect of another eight-week ses- 


towards one point of view or 
another. Even if the negotiat- 
ing texts are accepted, how- 


The only firm decision 


Despite intensive private likely to concern the site and 
negotiations and bargaining in the date of the next session. 
the corridors over the past Even that decision has been 


seven weeks, the differences of 
most of the main 
issues have not been resolved. 
The most that can come out 
of this session is agreement on 
texts ” 
which would form the basis for 


views on 


three “ negotiating 


the discussions next year. 


beset by difficulties, 
an African or Asian country 
could play host seemed to have 
been dashed when Nairobi and 
Delhi were, for various reasons, 
ruled out. Either New York or 
Geneva are now likely to be 
chosen. 


Hopes that 


The chairman of each of the 
conference’s three committees 
(on the international seabed 
regime; territorial jurisdiction 
and general aspects of sea 
Jaw; and marine pollution and 
Scientific research) has been 
charged with preparing a 
single text reflecting as far as 
possible the principal shades 


of opinion within the com- 
miittee, 

It is by no means certain 
that there will be general 


acceptance even of these texts. 
Some countries are bound to 
protest that they reflect a bias 


_ The fear is that, if a sig nif- 
icant number of counties take 
unilateral action this year, as 
some have threatened, the ses. 
sion next spring will find itself 
in a position of even greater 
weakness in its attempt to 
draw up an international law 
of the sea convention, 

Por that reason, some deleg- 
ations in Geneva are consider 
ing putting forward a resolu. 
tion to the plenary session this 
week urging all countries 
refrain from taking any unilat- 
eral action which might preju- 
dice future talks, 
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best a papering over of the 
cracks. 
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ment said in a study that the|: 


; L ; such missions, however, 
bomber, if combined with aj 


and Sotiet Foreign Minister 
pends on 


de-| clusion of the Backfire B in 
Andrei Gromyko are expected 


training patterns) the Soviet quota of 2,400 stra- 


2 acrial tanker alrcraft,} 1 tanker devel t the! ted ivory vohir F 
to meet during the recess pe-|j EW , acria’ tar ; wine ence n eopment, the; texie delivery vehicles, while 
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countries.] Whether it is intended for} stood to be demanding the in-|, Weapon. 
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With Vietnam gone and after all the apparent. blows to 
American and western strategy in recent wecks, the hope 
of a stable Europe and a pacified Middle East, resting 
upon the basis of a new western relationship with Russia, 
may seem almost dreamlike. Even Mr Kissinger’s relation- 
ship with China now looks less certain (see the next 
article). Yet one modest consolation prize is still available 
tor the United States and its friends in Europe if they 
choose to take it; and it has been made available by, of 
all people, the Russians themselves. 

Mr Leonid Brezhnev wants to crown his 11 years as 
Russia’s leader at the Communist party congress he has 
now summoned for next February..To do this, he needs 
to be able to tell his obedient party congress that the west 
has accepted Russia’s claim to be not only the co-equal 
of the United States in the world at large but also the 
undisputed master of the east European empire it created 
for itself after 1945. And to do that he needs, by the 
autumn if he can arrange it, a grand finale of heads of 
government in Helsinki to wind up that epic of diplomats’ 
largely wasted time known as the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe, the CSCE. If he is to get 
Hels-nki, he should be made to pay a price for it—a 
gambit which Mr Henry Kissinger of America and Mr 
James Callaghan of Britain, who are both far too keen 
to see this conference over and done with, seem fecbly 
unready to try. 

Yhe price for the Helsinki summit should be a sub- 
stantial one, for the grand finale will be almost entirely 
to Mr Brezhnev’s, and Russia’s, benefit. The price might, 
for instance, include an understanding to keep Russian 
hands off Portugal. And it might include something on 
the Middle East: for instance, the Russians should be 
pressed to insti! more moderation into their hotter- 
headed Arab friends, and so help create the conditions 
where a return to Arab-Israeli peacemaking in Geneva 
would be justified. This might in turn justify America 
spelling out its support for the eventual bargain (of an 

Israel returned to its 1967 borders except for two or 
three small areas, in return for recognition of Israel and 
a settling of the Palestinian issue) that many Israelis now 
admit they will have to make before time turns against 
them. The Russians should be told that they cannot have 
their precious European summit until they have made the 
trip worthwhile in other ways—and that probably means 
some real sign of movement, and more than just promises, 
in the Middle East before the UN peacekeeping mandate 


. 


next comes up for renewal on July 24th. 


The concession that wasn’t 

Without such concessions, Russia will have to pay for its 
summit in Europe itself. Ever since the end of the second 
world war, the Russians have wanted to formalise their 
east European empire. In 1972, after years of Russian 
urging, the western countries at last sat down at the 
European security conference the Russians wanted. 
There was no doubt in anyone’s mind that Russia would 
look on any agreement at the conference as the equivalent 
of a peace treaty winding up the second world war, which 
would set its European sphere of influence in diplomatic 


30 
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concrete. But the west hoped that in exchange for its own 
recognition of the present territorial boundaries of Europe 
it could get some relaxation by Russia and its client east 
European states of the restrictions they impose on the 
free movement of people and ideas, and Soviet acceptance 
of the argument that the boundaries of Europe should be 
able to be changed by mutual agreement, though not by 
force. 

The west extracted one concession from the Russians 
at the start. In return for agreeing to the so-called security 
conference, it insisted that Russia should come to a 
parallel conference in Vienna to talk about cutting the 
size of the two opposing armies in Europe. It got that 
parallel conference, but that is about all it did get. In 
Vierma the Russians have stood pat on a demand that 
their existing military superiority in Europe be ratified. 

The CSCE itself is now at a curious crossroads. It is 
approaching the end of the long-drawn-out negotiations 
in Geneva that are supposed to produce the final agree- 
ment, but there is no agreement in sight. If it were to 
finish in Geneva in time for the signing summit in 
Helsinki in June or July that Mr Brezhnev is asking for, it 
would have to get a move on. But there is no sign of this. 
The delegates are still haggling endlessly over disputed 
texts, even over single sentences, and there is no indica- 
tion that the communists are ready to make any of the 
concessions the west must have~-and the communists 
know it must have—in order to reach an agreement. The 
Russians have already just about nailed down the thing 
they want most: the assertion of the inviolability of 
frontiers. But they know that the final agreement is 
indivisible, and that they don’t really have anything until 
the whole thing is signed and sealed. , a 
They want to go home ; a 
The main reason why no one in the west can quite steel 
himself to do battle with Russia over this cursed 
conference is that everyone in the west is weary to death 
of the CSCE, its 10 principles, its four baskets and its 
endless talking. The big wish is to get it over and done 
with. Many of the smaller countries are almost over- 
whelmed by the-effort they have put into the conference: 
all those committees to attend; these mountains of paper 
to read and answer; above ail, the expense of keeping so 
many diplomats. in Geneva for.so long.-Even among the 
larger countries there is a tendency to want to wind up 
the whole infuriating business in return for a few minor 
concessions on items of individual interest. me 

If Mr Brezhnev started to trot out compromises there 
would still be time—just—to make a Summerrendez vous - 
in Helsinki. If it all broke loose tomorrow, it.would take 
about five weeks to finish at Geneva and another four to 
get the papers ready for signing. Nobody really thinks 
it-will-go that fast, but it could be.done at any rate by 
July 31st. Much later than that and some of the smaller. 


“countries will insist on a summer recess, and Mr Brezhnev 


won't meet his schedule. =... 2: ie 
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If an agreement is to meet western requirements, any 
Statement such.as Russia wants about.the inviolability of 
> Ought: -to:.: be. accompanied: by “clear! and 
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political and soeial impact this Will have On Unc 


be, : rest of the world. » concern and sadness; they should nol ke the | 
i. a As the nations of Asia grope for a new trigger for despair and panic. ae hes 


ME oe 


Gea law in a needy world 


None of the more graphic events of theday | 


that’ there. will be ‘a return to “national Ue Lethe Pat 
means more to mankind’s future than the adventuring, the formation of blocs and. m _ a 4 
prosaic process of deciding how to use, rather . cartels, and other setbacks to’ the inter- - LM : 


_ than abuse, the seas. For a world demanding national good.) ; : ae 

more and more food and minerals the rich ~ | a. ae . Mirror of opinion 

! aes storehouse of the seas, vast as it is, has to be erie? eine ee ae = . - 

i‘ - _. husbanded. wisely and justly. It would be C Be Su toe Gee. pre ‘ eM . , 

wos “ devastating if a heediess oceanic resource _ uba, Si ow: se - oe ae Not in public interest Partial ban won t work 

beg race. were to develop because of the slowness "The turn toward ending. the- ji-year-old |. - Lore. a eee ee | | 

oe with which the UN Law Ks the Sea eae trade embargo of Cuba is welcome... ©" 02% | Members of the New England delegation in. . The move toward gun control législation is 
ae |. hasbeenworkingtowardagreement._ | Secretary of SiS scueinger is apparently | Congress scored high on the Herald Amer- gaining strength to the point where it’s not so 
ney _ The session just ended in Geneva was not 2 making good on his promise of moving in ‘‘a 


ngaiiure,” as headlined. The lead of the Ig GOOG on ) : f ican’s current ‘Report Card” for their unani- © much a question of whether it should be passed : 
ne eae = dele Sak saw sonne ub alee ee direction” in Latin-American affairs. For | mous support of a $347 million plan to aid © ‘as it is when and in what form. What's needed - 
- ate United States elegation Saree stanti _ procedural reasons, the Cuban embargo is not bankrupt railroads in the area. - : : is a nationwide ban on handguns. 
cA PROBEESS such as the “important procedural "on the agenda of. the session of the Organiza- | ‘The plan, devised by the U.S. Railway 

: result” of draft treaty texts as a basis for . tion of American States now meeting in Association involves the elimination of some 


debate when the conference resumes next - washingt t the Cuban issue is the pivotal ‘ pttices : me 
eg ee March in New York. There has been a ashington, Bu uban issue is the pivot unprofitable, Hittle-used lines and the in 
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Handguns are the main target for control, 
and rightly so. Realistically speaking, no one 
buys a revolver to hunt rabbits, concealable ° 


< ee : one for improving U.S.-OAS relations, and a'| ¢ ati i : survi i j : 
welcome spirit of moving forward rather than . ane eral understanding” on Cuba is fast cata a hi pape ‘ ae handguns are bought to be used against 
. obstructing what is, after all, an enormously ‘ peing reached behind the scenes. |" ahe Interstate Commerce: Commission ‘people, or for protection agains! others who 
bony : i 5H : j j ie : : : a ‘ : , F 3 : 

: ambitious and complicated task of creating Dr, Kissinger’s tack is to let ‘the OAS | however, is highly critical of the idea and has might use them... . . 


world law. 
Nevertheless, the longer disagreement lasts . 
the more the temptation for the US., Soviet 
_ Union, and other industrialized countries to- 


. apparatus take the legal steps of revising the recommended as an alternative a $12 billion A partial ban on handguns would still allow «| 
: two-thirds majority vote rule down toasimple | rebuilding of the nation’s rail network subsi- the criminal element access to them — | 
: majority. This would provide ‘enough of a | dized by taxes on gasoline and other petro- nullifying the benefits of contro} and multiply- 
Peet 4 begin the exploitation of th hed which th margin to sustain the OAS vote of last | leumproducts. _. : ing enforcement problems. . . - 
Fhe, ate despale A the paar rene November in Quito, Ecuador, when 12 OAS |- It goes without saying that the Railway’ A bill has been introduced — by Rep. 
° pranatee : wee - members voted for ending the ernbargo, and | Ass'n plan is not perfect and certainly ought to athe i , i 
Pisoa p Jonathan B. Bingham (D) of New York, in the 
mankind. Such unilateral action would defy 8 the US. abstained...” be eebieel savfact. ibis.” yy 
- General Assembly resolution of 1989 against TES aS eee gs - e subject to amendment. — as, in fact, its. House and by Sen. Philip A. Hart (D) of 
: ashe ¥ g “.°” Supporting the majority vote change im- | But, as we have pointed out before, much of. . Michi in the Se — to b fac: 
laying claim to such resources in the absence ny; : is ; Michigan, in the Senate — to ban mantlaé 
ying ° plete plies U.S. backing for resumed OAS trade | the difficulty railroads, airlines and other. , engrt sal ; d possessi t 
¢ an international law-of-the-sea authority. ; ye aaah wt f ae ne ture, transport,,sale, receipt and possession © 
=enee home hex . ‘|. with Cuba. But leaving the initiative so visibly | interstate industries find themselves incanbe aj] handguns, except for members of the 
_ One of the sticking points nOW IS whether’ in the hands of the OAS reinforces U.S. regard | traced, in part at least, to the TCC’s bureau- armed forces, law enforcement agencies, and 
i hts and - «oath pits : : : ; : : eee. ces, , : 
such a body should have all tne rignts for the organization. | Gratic and monopoly-encouraging regulations. & by the S fs h : 
nt by the developing t 7 A . ; : ag authorized by the Secretary of the Trea 
contro! sought by the deve oping countries OF. There need be no rush about ending the It’s time they were freed from its clammy — sury, for licensed importers, manufacturers, 
the limitations sought by developed countries. — embargo itself. The United States has madeits | grip. Y dealers, antique collectors, and pistol clubs. 
|. There is an emerging consensus on such other: point that Cuba will not be allowed to become Besides, what the ICC is really recommend- ies ; ; - 
matters as establishing national sovereignty - a springboard for meddling in the political | ing. in effect, is that the trucking and airlines It's true that the Bingham Hart approach, if 
‘e Le to 12 miles offshore and economic jurisdiction affairs of ‘the American nations, But when | industries be required to subsidize their own passed, could still take years to Gry Up the 
‘s ro to 200 miles. -. trade and cultural lines are being opened to | competition in violation of. the most basic supply of handguns. But with an estimated 40 


LS | It is vital to broaden the area of consensus, the communist superpowers, not even ge0- principle of our free enterprise system, Andit ‘million handguns now in the U.S., and more 
be, ! through -such means as interim regional.“ graphical closeness seems a strong enough certainly isnot in the interest of the consumer ‘than 2. million added to the total each year, 
Le a ey meetings, by the time of the next session. = excuse for continued quarantining of Cuba,. | public, who would have to pay the cost of the time for effective national controls has 
ee i Without definite progress, some fears eX- . basically ‘a weak agrarian country and no | higher fare, rates: and tariffs, in the end— come. — Rochester (New. York) Democrat 
hte = ‘pressed in Geneva may sadly be fulfilled —" great US. security threat. > ae _ | Boston Herald American. ; and Chronicle 
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‘The Sharks of Geneva’ 


Ten weeks ago, the representatives 
of 144 nations gathered in Geneva 
with high hopes of settling coastal 
doundaries, saving vanishing sea ani- 
mails and sharing fairly the seabed’s 
83 trillion worth of minerals. 

The Law of the Sea conference has 
now ended in shambles. Some dele- 
gates spent more time in the cocktail 
iounges and on the ski slopes than at 
the negotiating sessions. Others en- 
gaged in angry recriminations and pet- 
ty squabbles, There were whispers of 
‘black box” spy sensors off coastlines. 

At one point, a Soviet interpreter 
was replaced by a KGB agent who 
ostentatiously leafed through a black 
notebook full cf clippings about the 
U.S. recovery of a sunken Soviet sub- 
marine. Another time, the senior 
American official dozed off in the mid- 
dle of an important discussion. 

' From a confidential report by House 
Oceanographic Chairman John Mur- 
phy, (D-N.Y.), and from interviews with 
other participants, we can now assess 
che debacle and how its failure affects 
he American taxpayers. 

“The sharks of Geneva, whose in- 
erest appears to be to delay the treaty 
n order to force increasingly greater 
yoncessions from the U.S. (have) 
loomed our efforts,” summed up 
durphy in his report. 

What the congressman meant, and 
that other sources agree, is that the 
state Department was hellbent on a 
reaty virtually at any cost. This led 
che U.S. to offer to give up much of its 
yeabed mining potential to a world 
authority dominated by small, increas- 
ingly greedy nations. 

So outraged were some Treasury of- 
ficials over the State Departmemn's 
cave-in that they described it as “cis- 
astrous ... an atrocity ...a debacle.” 
The secret position papers of the vari- 
ous U.S, departments show that not 
only Treasury experts but also De- 
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“What the congressman meant is that 


the State Department was hellbent on a 


treaty virtually at any cost.” 


fense, Interior and White House bud- 
get officials sharply disagreed with the 
State Department. 

Murphy, whose report called the 
giveaway plan “a national disaster of 
tragic proportions,” fought against it 
at Geneva. He pressed his arguments 
vigorously at a backroom meeting with 
State Department representatives. 

As Murphy was making his points 
with intense earnestness, the senior 
American official, aging Undersecre- 
tary of State Carlyle Maw, nodded off 
twice into quiet oblivion. 

At the heart of the dispute was a 
proposal by Sri Lanka’s Christopher 
Pinte. This would require nations with 
an undersea technology, such as the 
US., to submit to an International 
Seabed Resource Authority. 

Under the Pinto plan, the U.S. would 
be compelled to turn cver many of 
its valuable seabed discoveries to the 
multi-national authority for develop- 
ment. Thereafter the proceeds would 
be parceled out mainly to have-not 
nations. 

The small nations, citing the U.S. 
suceess in salvaging a Russian sub- 
marine from the ocean bottom, argued 
that the U.S. was ahead of the rest 
of ihe world in seabed mining and 
would wind up collecting most of the 
vajuable, tomato-sized nodules of nic- 
kel, manganese, copper and cobait 
trom the murky ocean floor. 

The State Department, eager to 
please the Third World eeuntries, 


pushed for approvel of the Pinto plan. 
But other U.S. delegates considered 
the plan, although idealistic, to be 
impractical. It would mean that the 
US., in the midst of a recession, 
would be expected to finance the min- 
ing of the ocean bottom for the benc- 
fit of the less developed nations. 


U.S. Ambassador John Stevenson 
tried in vain to keep the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s undersea adventures 
with the Glomar Explorer out of the 
discussions. He urged the U.S. dele- 
gation to downplay the importance of 
the undersea craft and, if possible, not 
to discuss it at all. 


Canada’s John Cooper gamely tried 
to convince delegates that the break- 
through by the CIA might not be as 
dramatic as it sounded. But Pinte 
wouldn’t let the issue drop. In cloak- 
room conversations, he stressed that 


the success of the Glomar Explorer’ 


made clear the need for the Third 
Worid nations to control the proposed 
world seabed authority. 


The Russian reaction is described in 
Murphy’s confidential report. “The in- 
terpreter for the U.S.S.R. was 
changed,” recounted Murphy. “The 
gentleman who replaced him was iden- 
tified as a KGB agent... . 

“The Russian agent sat with a black 
notebook containing news stories and 
photegrapas of the Glomur and its re- 
trieval ai the Russian sub. (ile) slowly 
turned the puges in an obvicus man- 
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ner so that the American negotiators 
could see what he wus doing. 

“It was the usual game of Russian 
one-upmanship, an attempt to embar- 
rass and put at a psychological disad- 
vantage their American counterparts.” 

The Soviet delegates, Murphy added, 
were “not allowed to associate with 
or appear friendiy toward U.S. repre- 
sentatives even though some of them 
have known our people since World 
War Ji.” 

Murphy was appalled to learn, mean- 
while, that the Center for Naval 
Analysis spent $400,000 cf the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money to computerize 
data so the center could predict what 
various groups and sub-vroups at the 
conference would do. 

But the Defense Department refused 
to share its computer predictions fully 
with other U.S. agencies at the confer- 
ence, wrote Murphy, thus leaving the 
Treasury at a disadvantage in pushing 
its views. 

The Pentagon people also were con- 
cerned over the effect oceanic agree 
ments might have on the “little black 
boxes” which they have planted in the 
seas. These boxes contain secret sen- 
Sor equipment. One such “little black 
box,” according to Murphy, was help- 
ful in locating the sunken Russian sub. 

As the negotiations began to fall 
apart, some delegates abandoned the 
conference rooms for the cocktail 
lounges, where they drank too heavily. 
Others took a five-day Easter break 
right in the middle of the talks. And 
the U.S. cordially pressed a 18-seat 
minibus into service shuttling dele- 
gates to the ski slopes. 

Deelared the Murvhy report: “T 
must with great reluctance conclude 
that the interest of the LS... . must 
be served ip the months ahead... by 
Immedivte unlateral gavernment ac 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 


Arousid the World 
U.N. Fails 
Again on 
Law of Sea 


GENEVA—A second’ ses- 
sion of the U.N. Law of the 
Sea Conference ended with- 
out result yesterday and its 
president. pled with nations 
bent on exploiting the 
oceans’ wealth to hold off 
another year. 

Conference President 
Shirley Amerasinghe of Sri 
Lanka told delegates from 
140 nations: “It cannot be 
seriously maintained that 
this conference has had al] 
the time it needed.” 

The U.N. effort te codify 
territorial seas and exploita- 
tion standards began in 
1968. A 10-week first session 
in Venezuela last year prod- 
uced no accord nor did cight 
weeks of meeting here. A 
third round was scheduled 
to start next March 29 in 
New York, but officials said 
at least one further session 
would be required. 

“ft should like to make a 
fervent appeal to, all states 
to refrain from taking any 
action.” said Amerasignhe. 

Frustrating agreement on 
alaw text are the differing 
views of industrialized, de- 
veloping, landlocked and 
coastal countries. 
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Sea-Law Nations 
Now Havea Plan 
To Argue About 


The 2,000 delegates to the second 
negotiating session of the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the 
Sea are leaving Geneva with a draft 
charter to govern the world’s use 
of the oceans and their resources. 

The draft reflects only an effort 
to reconcile the many conflicting posi- 
tions of the 140 nations which partici- 
pating. Real negotiations will begin 
when the delegates reassemble next 
March. 

Tre package deal on which agree- 
ment will be sought calls for a 12-mile 
territorial sea, and an “economic 
zone” extending 200 miles out. In 
that zone, the coastal state would 
have sovereignty over the fishing, oil 
and mineral resources. It is these 
rights, especially fishing, that remain 
a major item of contention. 

Another obstacle to agreement is 
the matter of unimpeded navigation 
rights through straits that are now 
international waters under the existing 
three-mile limit, but would become 
territorial waters under a 12-mile limit. 
Maritime powers such as the United 
States and the Soviet Union want 
continued free passage. 

The desire of developing countries 
to vest all rights for exploitation of 
the seabed beyond national jurisdic- 
tions in an international authority 
is also in dispute. Developed countries 
such as the United States are reluctant 
to give up what may be very lucrative 
resources, 
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Prospects for a Law of the Sea 


it EPORTS OF THE DEATH of the Law of the Sea Con- 
B® ference, the United Nations’ long-running effort to 
limit national disputes on, in and under the oceans, are 
decidedly premature. It may yet turn out that no treaty 
will be written on national territorial and economic 
jurisdiction, navigation and the transit of ships, fish- 
cries, deep-seabed mining, pollution, research and like 
issues. At the eight-week conference session just con- 
cluded at Geneva, however, at least some progress was 
made in every area except seabed mining. An “informal 
single negotiating text.’ something like a bill, was 
drafted, and negotiations on it are to resume in New 
York next March. One cannot be sanguine. But it is 
unfair to conclude the lack of solid international agrec- 
ment makes it legitimate or necessary for each nation 
to go off on its own. This is the only chance the world 
will have to apply the rule of law to its oceans. As last 
week's costly chase over the Mayaguez all too amply 
demonstrated, the alternative is chaos and conflict. 
‘The one area where the United States probably will 
act unilaterally concerns fisheries. The Law of the Sea 
Conference had long been on notice that, without an 
acreement on extending coastal nations’ fisheries juris- 
diction, the Congress would itself write legislation to 
axtend American fisheries jurisdiction from the exist- 
ing three miles to 200 miles. The chief offenders here 
are Russia and Japan, whose large modern fleets have 
endangered a dozen or more coastal species. The Con- 
ference will probably denounce the United States for 
legislating an extension. But one can expect the denun- 
riation. and the damage of the example, to be limited. 
For one reason, extension would be consistent with the 
Conference’s developing consensus on a 200-mile economic 
zone for coastal nations. For another reason, Russia and 
Japan are widely perceived to be inadequately con- 
corned with proper management and conservation of 
fisheries resources. There is reason to believe that if 
[he Executive shows a live concern for the very real 
seanomic and resource problem of coastal fisheries, the 
‘Congress will respond in a way that will do minimal 


damage to the diplomatic obiective of international 
agreement on a Law of the Sea treaty. In any event, 
that should be the goal. 

That the conference split on deep sesc2d reining is 
no less troubling for being expected. The problem is that 
the United States, the only couniry with scabed mining 
technclogy, wishes to establish a system that will both 
attract private capital and assure access +5 the ruinerals 
to be extracted, while the poor and larc-iocxed coun- 
tries, calling the deep seabed the “commcs heritage” of 
mankind, want a system ensuring their orn centro! and 
profit. In the absence of international agreement on. this 
intensely ideological issue, pressure is meunting for an- 
other unilateral American move. Deepse2z Venzures and 
Kennecott. the two leading corporations i: the business. 
would have the United States license ar protect their 
proposed operations, this course is fa.cred by thew 
friends in the Interior Department and in Ccngress and 
by others fearing a future resource squcece. But while 
delay in the matter of fisheries will allow further ravag- 
ing of fish stocks, those manganese noduies are im Ni 
similar peril. Commerical mining isn't Gue to begin for 
more than five years, and plenty of other proulems iust 
be straightened out first. In brief, there is both time 
and diplomatic need to see if the seabed “-n.ng gap car 
not be narrowed next vear. 

The United States has the largest ani most diverse 
oceans interests of any nation. Thus we "ave the creat- 
est need to impose an agrecd pattern -- law om the 
seas. At the Conference, a broad consenz. already 
been achieved on extension of the na..ina. territorias 
sea to 12 miles. on freedom G: naviget:22 pevond [2 
miles, and on unimpeded trans:t throug: ‘cr more than 
100 straits that would be overlapped bs “ational waters 
under a 12-mile rule. if a Law of the So. teats sere 
already in universal effect. there woul: ca.e been no 
incident such as the one that sccurred 0% ine 
Siam Jasi week. The gains so far made <2 
within reach are too important to be pun ate 
lnvoral natie nal acts wal can ac saisdy co 7oLP 
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THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1975 


SIDNEY EPSTEIN, Managing Editor 


Search for a Sea Law 


Everyone should know by now that. the 
world’s seas are in deep trouble. Their life-giv- 
ing resources of food are threatened by unprece- 
dented plunder and spreading pollution, and 
their vast mineral treasures soon will be ex- 
ploited through deep-water mining techniques. 
Nor is any international issue more complicated 
and resistant to solution than this one — how to 
regulate and, more importantly, protect the 
seas. This difficulty is reflected again in the lat- 
est actions at the Law of the Sea Conference in 
Geneva. 


In fact, a distinct impression flows from these 


proceedings that no such law will be enacted for 
. quite a while. The developing nations are locked 
' in rhetorical conflict with the industrial coun- 
tries, demanding a much larger share of oceanic 
profits and territorial prerogatives than the lat- 
ter are likely to give away. But some modestly 
hopeful signs did emerge from this Geneva 
round of the conference, in contrast to the dis- 
couraging results of its sessions last year in 
Caracas. 

The conferees, representing some 150 nations, 
finally drew up a draft charter for the oceans. 
But this document is a long way from being ap- 
proved by the world community, reflecting as it 

‘does the hotly conflicting views of the conferees 
themselves. It is a working paper, which must 
undergo numerous alterations if any agreement 
ever is to be reached. The less controversial as- 
‘pect (though not lacking controversy by any 

’ means) isa 12-mile territorial limit with full 
sovereignty for coastal countries, coupled with 
a 200-mile economic zone in which they would 
control all maritime resources. Going far be- 
yond this, however, is a proposal for an interna- 
tional authority to engage in exploitation of the 
ocean floor, jointly with countries or companies. 

The extent of power which the developing 

- countries want to invest in this body is likely to 

. be the big sticking point. Governing outside the 
national economic zones, with authority over 
two-thirds of the international waters, it would 
issue licenses for projects such as seabed min- 
ing, collect royalties and fix prices on whatever 
is produced..Underdeveloped nations (which 
lack the technology for seabed operations) 
would partake of the profits nonetheless, even 

from activities beyond their own zones, while 


sharing thApprered FanRelnast 2OOtiORW<, : Cl 


some of them indicate they may attempt to en- 
force full territorial authority 200 miles out from 
their coasts. Extension from the present three 
miles up to 12 doesn’t suit them at all. 

Plainly visible, then, are the seeds of a con- 


flict that could go on and on. The seas have be- 


come a big grab-bag, and some industrial na- . 
tions will not gladly share the rewards of -costly 
seabed projects with countries that aren’t even 
in the general vicinity. Much less will they 


‘agree to fixing of prices by an international 


group that conceivably might take on the 
characteristics of a cartel. This price-setting 
scheme largely represents the fear of develop- 
ing countries that abundant minerals from the 
sea floor might drive down the prices of miner- 
als they now mine on their own soil, such as cop- 
per, manganese and cobalt. One can appreciate 
their apprehension about the march of oceanic 
technology, but how long would the world toler- 
ate artificially high prices? . 2 

The realistic point is that only a few nations | 
have the capability of going after those valuable 
raw materials in the depths, and that some — 
notably the United States and Russia — prob- 
ably will be doing it before any law of the sea is 
devised. If the developing countries demand too 
much beyond their own territorial spheres, and 
the richer ones aren't willing to give enough, as -_ 
may be the case at present, the whole affair 
could bog down permanently. And that could 
mean an uncontrolled and perhaps chaotic 
stampede to reap the ocean riches, in which the 
rich would get richer. In any case, our own Con- 
gress undoubtedly would balk at the charter | 
drafted in Geneva, with its heavy tilt against the 
industrial nations. — 

But the draft does provide a basis for negotia- 
tion when the Law of the Sea Conference re- 
sumes next March in New York, and. perhaps a 
mood of compromise will develop. Some of the 
developing countries may modify their large de- 
mands, and the more affluent ones that actually 
can exploit the oceans may agree to more gener- 
ous sharing, and sensible controls. What’s 
needed is more accent on preservation of the 
seas, rather than obsession with national prero- 
gatives. Otherwise, the death of their living re- 
sources, from pollution and over-harvesting, 


may outweigh by far any gains from the rush for 
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U.N. Fails © 
Again on 
Law of Sea 


GENEVA—A second” ses- 
sion of the U.N. Law of the 
Sea Conference ended with- 
out result yesterday and its 
president pled with nations 
bent on exploiting the 
oceans’ wealth to hold off 
another year. ‘ 

Conference - President 
Shirley Amerasinghe of Sri 
Lanka told delegates from 
140 nations: “It cannot be 
seriously maintained that 
this conference has had all 
the time it needed.” ‘ 

The U.N. effort to codify 
territorial seas and exploita- 
tion standards began in 
1968. A 10-week first session 
in‘ Venezuela last year prod- 
uced ‘no accord nor did eight 
weeks of meeting here. A 
third round was scheduled 
to start next March 29 in 
New York, but officials said 
at least one further session 
would be required. 

-“I should like to make & 
fervent appéal to..all states 
to refrain. from taking any 
action,” said Amerasignhe. . 

Frustrating agreement on. 
alaw text are the differing 
views of industrialized, de- 
veloping, landlocked and 
coastal countries. 


Nites Meg | 
Now Havea Plan | 
To Argue About 


The 2,000 delegates to the second 
negotiating. session of the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of ‘the 
Sea are leaving Geneva with a draft 
charter to govern the world’s use 
of the océans and their: resources. 

The draft reflects only an. effort 
to reconcile the many conflicting posi- 
tions of the 140 nations which partici- 
pating. Real negotiations will begin 
when the delegates reassemble next 
March, = 

‘The package deal on which agree- 
ment will be sought calls for a 12-mile 
territorial sea, and an “economic 
zone” extending 200 miles out. In 
that zone, the coastal. state would 
have ‘sovereignty over the fishing, oil 
and mineral resources. It is these 
rights, especially fishing, “that remain 
a major item of contention. 

Another obstacle to agreement is 
the matter of unimpeded navigation 
rights through straits that are now 
international waters under the existing 
thrée-mile limit, but would become 
territorial waters under a 12-mile limit. 
Maritime. powers such as the United 
States and the Soviet Union want 
continued free passage. 

The desire of developing. countries 
to vest all‘rights for exploitation of- 
the seabed beyond national jurisdic- 
tions in an international authority 
is also in dispute, Developed countries 
such as the United States are reluctant. 
to give up what may be very lucrative 
resources, , 
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‘The Sharks of Geneva’ 


Ten weeks ago, the--representatives 
of 144 nations gathered in Geneva 
with high hopes of settling coastal 
doundaries, saving vanishing sea ani- 
mals and sharing fairly the seabed’s 
$8 trillion worth of minerals, 

. The Law of the Sea conference has 
now ended in shambles. Some dele- 
gates spent more time in the cocktail 
io6unges and on the ski slopes than at 


the negotiating sessions. Others en- « 


gaged in angry recriminations and pet- 
ty squabbles. There were whispers. of 
‘black box” spy sensors off coastlines. 

“At one point, a Soviet interpreter 
was replaced by a KGB agent who 
ostentatiously leafed through a black 
notebook full of clippings about the 
US. recovery of a sunken Soviet sub- 
marine. Another time, the senior 
American official dozed off in the mid- 
le of an important discussion. 

” From a confidential report by House 
Oceanographic Chairman John Mur- 
phy, (D-N.Y.), and from interviews with 
other participants, we can now assess 
che debacle and how its failure affects 
he American taxpayers. 

“The sharks. of Geneva, whose in- 
erest appears to be to delay the treaty 
n order to force increasingly greater 
woncessions from the U.S. (have) 
loomed our efforts,” summed up 
“urphy in his report. 

What the congressman meant, and 
yhat other sources agree, is that the 
state Department was hellbent on a 
Yreaty virtually at any cost. This led 
che U.S. to offer to give up much of its 
seabed mining potential to a world 
authority dominated by small, increas- 
ingly greedy nations. 

So outraged were some Treasury of- 
ficials over the State Departmeni’s 
eave-in that they described it as “dis- 
astrous ... an atrocity ... a debacle.” 
The secret position papers ‘of the -vari- 


gus U.S. departments show that not 


onlv ‘Treasury experts but also De- 


“What the congressman meant is that 
the State Department was hellbent on a 
treaty virtually at any cost.” 


fense, Interior and White House bud- 
get officials sharply disagreed with the 
State Department. 

Murphy, whose report called the 
giveaway plan “a national disaster of 


_ tragic proportions,” fought against it 


at Geneva. He pressed his arguments 
vigorously at a backroom meeting with 
State Department representatives. 


As Murphy was making his points 


with intense earnestness, the senior 
American official, aging Undersecre- 
tary of State Carlyle Maw, nodded off 
twice into quiet oblivion. ~ 


At the heart of the dispute was ‘a 


proposal by Sri Lanka’s Christopher 
Pinto. This would require nations with 
an undersea technology, such as the 
U.S., to submit to an International 
Seabed Resource Authority. 


~ Under the Pinto plan, the U.S. would 


.be compelled to turn over many of 


its valuable seabed discoveries to the 
toulti-national authority for develop- 
ment, Thereafter the proceeds would 
be parceled out mainly to have-not 
nations. 

The small nations, citing the U.S. 
success in salvaging a Russian sub- 
marine from the ocean bottom, argued 
that the U.S. was ahead of the rest 
of the world in seabed mining and 
would wind up collecting most of the 
valuable, tomato-sized nodules of nic- 
kel, manganese, copper and cobalt 
from the murky océan floor. 

The State. Department, eager to 
please the Third World countries, 


pushed for approvel of the Pinto plan. 
But other U.S. delegates considered 
the plan, although idealistic, to be 
impractical. It would mean that the 
US., in the midst of a recession, 
would be expected to finance the min- 


ing of the ocean bottom for the bene-— 


fit of the less developed nations. 
U.S. Ambassador John Stevenson 


tried in vain to keep the Central Intel- - 
ligence Agency’s undersea adventures. 


with the Glomar Explorer out of the 
discussions. He urged the U.S. dele- 
gation to downplay the importance of 
the undersea craft and, if possible, not 
to discuss it at all. 


Canada’s John Cooper dainety tried 
to convince delegates that the break- 


through by the CIA might not be as 


dramatic as it sounded. But Pinto 
wouldn’t let the issue drop. In cloak- 
room conversations, he stressed that 
the success of the Glomar Explorer 


made clear the need for the Third ° 


World nations to control the proposed 
world seabed authority. 


The Russian reaction is described in 
Murphy’s confidential report. “The in- 
terpreter for the U.S.S.R. was 
changed,” recounted Murphy. “The 
gentleman who replaced him was iden- 
tified as a KGB agent. . . 


“The Russian agent sat with a black 
notebook containing news stories and 
photographs. of the Glomar and its re- 
trieval of the Russtan sub. (He) slowly 
turned the pages in an obvious man- 


- ful in locating the sunken Russian sub 


‘conference rooms for the cockt 


ner so that the American negotiator 
could see what he was doing. 

“It wag the usual game of Russian 
one-upmanship, an attempt to embar 
rass and put at a psychological disad- 
vantage their American counterparts.” 

The Soviet delegates, Murphy added, 
were “not allowed to associate with 
or appear friendly toward U.S. repre- 
sentatives even though some of them! 
have known our people since World 
War II.” 

Murphy was appalled to learn, mean- 
while, that the Center for Naval 
Analysis spent $400,000 of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money to computerize 
data so the center could predict what 
various groups and sub-groups at the 
conference would do. 

But the Defense Department refused| 
to share its computer predictions fully 
with other U.S. agencies at the confer 
ence, wrote Murphy, thus leaving the 
Treasury at a disadvantage in pushing 
its views. 

The Pentagon people also were con- 
cerned over the effect oceanic agree- 
ments might have on the “little black 
boxes” which they have planted in the 
seas. These boxes contain secret sen- 
sor equipment. One such “little black 
box,” according to Murphy, was help: 


As the negotiations began to fal 
apart, some delegates abandoned th 


lounges, where they drank too heavily. 
Others took a five-day Easter break’ 
right in the middle of the talks. And 
the U.S. cordially pressed a 13-seat 
minibus into service shuttling dele; 
gates to the ski slopes. 

Declared the Murphy report: “I 
must with great reluctance conclude 
that the interest of the U.S... . must 
be served in the months ahead . . . by 


‘ immediate unilateral government. ac: 


tions. ie 


@ 1975. United Feature 6vnd. 
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‘> Montreal, 
i oat concern for. ithe comfort and con- 
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OTTAWA - 

. ‘The © proposition:. could - scarcely 
have been stated more starkly than 
it was in a letter written ‘to Presi-- 

.. dent Gerald Ford in January by 22 
. members of the United States Sen- 
ate. ‘Seldom in history,” ‘wrote the 
senators, “has the potential for: fu- 
ture conflict on a world-wide scale 
been so clearly® identifiable ‘while 


"head off that conflict... We believe 
-the door is rapidly closing on the op- 
portunity to-reach* an international 


tive that the negotiations’ reach an 
agreement by the end of 1975.” 
Future conflict on a ‘world-wide 


-. Imperative that agreement’ be 
reached by the end of the year? The 
22 senators are responsible men, not 
alarmists, including. among their 
number Warren Magnuson, . Ed- 


McGovern, Henry Jackson, Edward 
Kennedy. What: are they so worried 
|. about? Arab oil? The Middle East? 
7 Southeast Asia? 

“Na, they’ are talking about the’ 


cessity of concluding an interna- 
‘tional treaty to govern the future of 
the two-thirds of the earth’s surface 
that is covered by salt. water. About 
the potential for world strife, even 
war, if treaty is not agreed, and 
agreed quickly. They wrote the let- 


qi ter to focus President Ford’s atten- 


tion on‘the importance of the Third 

. United Nations Conference on the 
Law’ of the Sea which resumes in 
Geneva on Monday. 

- Ther 137 nations avhich met. last 
summer ip Caracas’ will reassemble. 
(possibly with 9: few. additions) in 
Géneva for eight weeks, from March 
17 to. May 10," to continue the work 
‘begun in the Venezuelan capital. 


first-hand experience in Caracas, 
plus recent interviews in Ottawa and 
Washington and at the United Na- 
. tions—can be set out as follows. Al- 


‘the 10-week 1974 conference in Cara-: 
cas proved to be a preliminary ses- 


yo sion, The 60-odd nations.that had not 


previously been involved in Law <of 
“the Sea negotiation were. initiated 
into its mysteries. The background 
was explored, Issues sanpr defi, aor Re 
and clarified. Area: aARBTevAGt pr 
agreement were discussed and a lit- 
tle progress was actually made. 


there was still an opportunity to — 
. agreement in this area, It is impetra- 


. scale? The door rapidly | closing? - 
. Sage of foreign ships. through terri- 
’ torial waters; the powers of coastal 


mund Muskie, Clifford Case, George’ 
_ and. other . broad-shelf - countries 


~ mueh discernible progress at Cara--_. 7 
_ as on other .key -issues,. including.’ |} 


~ Law of the Sea, About: the urgent ne- . ‘the:structure and powers of the pro- 


‘the exploitation of the minerals: in 


many of. them. But resolve them it 


of nations (Canada incliided) ‘are~ 


‘tions to assert or protect their na- 


The situation-——and this is based on - : 


though it was not meant to be so, _ 


that we have ail known for some time 


that the airport snow removal men were 
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By GEOFFREY STEVENS . | 


~ The main progress came on two. 
related questions: territorial seas 
and the concept of the. “economic ~ . 
zone”, There was a broad consensus 


‘at Caracas that the territorial 
- waters of coastal states should ex- 


tend 12-miles offshore~—and that the 


economic zone. (in which the coastal J. 
' state would exercise limited’ sover- 


eignty) would stretch’ at least a fur- 
ther 188 miles, fora total distance of 


“200. miles offshore, Three of the . 
. great maritime powers,..the: United:. .. 


States, the Soviet. Union’ and the 


United Kingdom, had not accepted 
the 12 plus 188 formula before Cara- 


cas, so the consensus represented a 
‘significant step forward. =. 
There was no agteement, how- 
ever, on many vital details—the pas- 


states in their economic zones; 
whether economic zones would stop 
at 200 miles or would. (as Canada 


want) stretch out to the edgé of the 
continental. margin. Nor was there 


posed new world authority to control 


the international deep sea bed. 
Because every issue involves the 
rights of sovereign states, none is.. 
easy, -to. resolve—and. it can be 
argued that it would be. unrealistic 
to expect Geneva to resolve . very 
must, because | an increasing number - 
losing . patience with negotiations 
that began with the first. Law of the 
Sea Conference back in 1958. Several _ 
are’ .moving toward unilateral ac- 


tional self-interests, . 
This does not mean Geneva must 


produce’a treaty: with-every “1” dot-. || 
ted and-every “t'* crossed: No-one: - 
‘dares haope for that much. But—and 


this point was made repeatedly in 
interviews in the last few weeks— 
substantial progress must; be made 
and ‘the ‘progress must be ‘demonstr- 
able. If the diplomats can go home 
from Geneva with a piece of paper 
showing agreement on Points A, B 
and C and a good prospect for early 
yepsbatn on Points D and E, the 


Hisicaae SARC AT! EIA Mpes2sboss7Roe 


030040 
ters will also prove.to be helpful to those 


by ‘the American senators may be 
unavoidable. 


“"" fare increase for riders, it 
.. the appropriate time to be wasting money, 
on suc 


Whelan. The larva of the noctuid moth, 2 


we understand, can compensate for ifs 
sp by huffing, puffing, 
0 


is, sadly, famil- : 


jar to most of us, as is the spineless, 
soft-shelled turtle of central and South 8 


vey - 
to th 


’ Man 


amo. 
infor 
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if Quebec had the oil. ... iS _ 


“Re Geoffrey Stevens’ Trying . Net. “to 
Laugh (Feb. 18): 


“Tf Mr. Lougheed were Premier. 6 Be 


Quebec, there. would be screams of outrage” * 


across English Canada.”. 

What does Mr. Stevens suppose would 
happen if Quebec had the oil, and the fed- 
éral Government dared to impose an ex- 


| ..port, tax to help pay for Alberta’s lack of. 
“same, as they are now doing to subsidize . 


Quebec and the Maritimes? 


Also why does the federal Government... 


not tax the export of electrical energy by 
Quebec and Ontario Hydro, the same as 


ot. they: are-doing on Western oll? . 
‘James A. Johnston — 
Orillia : 


"Book dumping. 


Secrefary of State: Hugh’ Faulkner-is:to.be. : ” 
os congratulated for his decision. (Book: Dump- : 
‘+ ing by U:S. Firms to-be Stopped—March 4) |: 
: to stop the dumping of remaindered Ameri- . 
-' ean editions of books by Canadian writers 
“on the domestic market. This practice has 
‘damaged both writers and publishers in this .. 


country, ‘and I am certain that all of us will 
welcome this decision. It is to be hoped that 


ultimately (and the sooner the better) legis- - 


lation will be worked out to prohibit the im- 


_ portation of all American editions of Cana- 


dian books in cases where the Canadian edi- 


' tion is available. 


: _. Margaret: Laurence... . 
_hakefield _ 


Canned’ music — 


-In the past two weeks I have had occa-- 


the TTC is now oozing through the air in . 


the bus-boarding area. 
Please note: 


(1) I am forced, by circumstance, to use — 


~. the TTC subways. I refuse to. passively Buc- 
“=-cumb to that 


ivel as well. 


(2) The law, aecording to notices posted. 


everywhere on TTC property, forbids me to® 
“> carry any sound-emitting device. on. fe 
: ‘Property (which. may. annoy others - with 


at sound). ‘I -consider. that. law to -be. 


bee applicable to the TTC itself, 
lion deficit for the TTC and/or a substantial 


aggravating superfluities. 
Grant Chorley - 


_ Agincourt 


Connaught | Laboratories 


It is with amazed admiration that I am 
following the dedicated and-unselfish cam- 
paign waged by some of your journalists 


the imminent threat of a $56-mil- 


a 


hardly seems :- 


aimed at purifying the Canadian public and ~ 


scientific life for the benefit of our whole. 


' community, Their,’previous revelations of 


police brutality affecting almost exclusively 
the law-abiding, 
zens already has brought a great measure 
of feeling of safety for those walking the 


streets, 
0.006i-4nto scientific mat- 


who will be able to follow their brand of 
dialectics, which in a sense eqnates moling 


axpaying, innocent citi- — 


~ tent : 
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By GEOFFREY STEVENS 


OTTAWA 
‘There ‘are reasons for being both 
optimistic and pessimistic about the - 
outcome of the Third United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference which re- 
sumes in Geneva on Monday. There - 
are: two main reasons for opti 
the first being that there was, 
conference’s first session in Caracas : 
last summer, a very real determina- 
tion on the part of virtually all of the” 
137 nations to come up with a corm-~ 
prehensive international treaty. Per- 
of them were preoccu- 
tactics rather than with 
But no: one wanted. to 
ing that would destroy the 


mism, *. 
at the 


possibility of eventually reaching an.. 
his. government. 


The second reason for optimism is 
the sense of urgency which, as noted 
surrounds the confer- 
to have good re- 
nly partial 
results, to show from the cotifer- 
ence,” says Paul Lapointe, 
will be 

leader of the Canadian delegation in 

Geneva. Ambassador John Steven 

son, the leader of the United States 

delegation, ‘emphasized the same 
point in an interview in New York: 

“Jt is very critical that Geneva does 

produce not only progress but some- 

thing people can see as progress.” 
Everyone involved in Law of the 
Sea discussions knows the negotia: . 
tions are in imminent danger of 
overtaken by events. If Ge- 
neva does not produce real and tan- 
gible progress, countries like the. 
Iceland, Ja- 
ention 


of Exter- 
deputy 


great as one comprehensive treaty. . 
Each country would be free to ratify 
the treaties that benefited it and re- . 
ject those that benefited someone 


‘The awareness of the undesirabil- 
ity of the alternatives—unilateral ac- . 
tion or piecemeal treaties—can only 
spur delegates at Genev 
quickly to a draft treaty. 


a to move 
And that’s 


‘not very much seems to have hap- 
* pened since the Caracas session ad- 
‘journed at the end of August. The 
to Geneva would be devoted to inten- 


‘set the stage for hard bargaining to 
begin without delay in Geneva. In- 


“after the 10 hard weeks in Caracas. 
As far as Canada is concerned, 
‘there have been some bilateral talks 
~ With the United States and Japan; 
‘representatives from 
‘Mr. Lapointe led a delegation to 


-naty; 


Ambassador to Vienna, flew to New 


. China can be expected to challenge 


SA PYAATS | 
| 


What’s not so good and what gives 
rise to a certain pessimism is that 


L 


idea then was the months leading up 


sive discussions with other countries . 
to narrow existing differences and to 


stead, a weariness—a sort of diplo- 
matic fatigue—seemed to set in 


Guinea and 
‘Peru have passed through Ottawa; 


Senegal, Tunisia and Algeria in Jan- 
another External Affairs offi- 
cial went to Tehran; the leader of 
the Canadian Law of the Sea delega- 
tion, Alan Beesley, who doubles as 


York for meetings at the United Na- 
tions, But this rather diffuse activity 
does not seem to add up to concen- 
trated . pre-conference negotiating 
and there is no indication that any 
of it has really advanced Canada’s 
position. i 

_ Another cause for concern, if not 
pessimism, is that no one is quite 
sure what will happen when every- 
one gets to Geneva. The assumption 
is that the conference will . go 
straight into working sessions, skip- 
ping the formal plenary sessions and 
political speeches that wasted so 
much time in Caracas. But the con- 
ference could go off the rails before 
it has a chance to get down to work 
if—as rumors in diplomatic circles 
suggest—a group of African nations 
move to have the Palestine. Libera- 
tion Organization (which had ob- 
server status in Caracas) seated as. 
a full delegation and to have Tsrael 
‘and South Africa unseated. If that 
happens, Algeria will, probably try 
to have the Viet Cong seated and 


the delegation from Cambodia. 

A final cause for concern is talk 
that is already making the rounds 
about yet another Law, of the Sea 
‘Conference in early 1976. This. sort 
of talk is self-defeating. The more 
likely: the delegates think a future 
conference is, the less they will feel 
compelled to accomplish in Ge- 
neva. The postponing of hard deci- 
gions is part of the nature of the dip- 
lomatic beast. 


WO Bac 
Your article re Linda Epstein’s 
dba experience completely _disma 
od Father Took Linda From 
~-March 7). 
in a society where Linda Lovelace | 
star of Deep Throat) is laughingly pictt 
in your entertainment section -of the si 
issue autographting .a tattooed arm, | 
Krishna must represent a grave thi 
Imagine some of our young people follo 
the notion that purity of mind and bod 


' the path to spiritual awakening. Imagir 
. licit sex is not allowed. Imagine fantas: 
and violence are not allowed. Oh Lord, 


the Ted Patricks and Linda Lovelace 
this world be safe from such frightenin 
nocents? 

Julie Lyons 

Tslington 


e 

In the act of deprogrammuing | 
father Took Linda From Sect—Marc 
Ted Patrick confined a 19-year-old int 
ual in'a room for several days agains 
wishes. He also showed disrespect an 
indignity to the deities of other religir 

wonder what would our reaction be i 
Krishna followers had used similar te 
A wrong is a wrong, 00 matter who doc 
‘The whole affair smacks of our it 
ance of other religions and! sickening 
_ gious bigotry of the few. It is as much 
to tear apart Shrimad Bhagwad Geeté 
would be to tear apart a copy of the 


Ss. K. Kumra 
Etobicoke 


. 

{ was outraged to read your fron! 
story about how a girl was deprogra 
from the Hare Krishna movement 
Father Took Linda From Sect—Mare 
do not know how the Hare Krishna 
ment operates or what methods they 
attract devotees, but the reported 17 
of deprogramming are @ disgrace to : 
ciety which has any respect for ind 
liberties and religious freedom. 

y. A. Sreedhar 
Toronto 


* 

The recent abduction and forcibl 
sure to “deprogrammning (How 
Took Linda From Sect—March 7) 0 
Epstein (Rudrani Dasi)’ are alarn 
several respects. First, though least 
is. the grossly false image of th 
Krishna movement being fostered: 
prain-washer for hire. Second, ¢ 
tremely urgent, is the flagrant viol 
the rights of a young woman (with « 
suggestions that there are more. ab 
‘yet to come). Third, and to me the: 
rious of all, is the assumption be 
this that the private sensibilities, ° 
identity, and religious faith of a 
woman of college-age are no more 
ble in this society than the progr 
read into and out, of a computer. v 

_ are only nine years short of 1984, it: 

I hope this incident will spur tl 
and conscientious response that it « 
especially from persons most c 
with human rights and religious t 
Tt may well be that somewhere al 
numerous new and old religio 
(Hindu, Christian, Satanist, or ¥ 
attracting young persons today t 
some—surely not the Hare Krishi 
tent—that ‘are clearly destructix 
man beings. If there are such, tl 
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By GEOFFREY STEVENS — 


OTTAWA 
Two issues will stand out from the 
dozens of others when the Law of 
the Sea negotiations reopen in Ge- 
neva next week. They are passage 
through international straits and ex- 
ploitation of the international 
seabed. 


They stand out because they are. 


exceptionally difficult to resolve, be- 
cause they intimately affect the in- 


terests of the United States and be- - 


cause the. U.S. Congress cannot be 
counted on to ratify any treaty 
which fails to satisfy U.S. interest. 
Without American acceptance, a 
- dreaty would be next to worthless. 
On the straits issue, the United 
States: (along with the Soviet Union 
and certain other maritime powers) 
is clinging to the doctrine of free- 


dom of the high seas at a point in ~ 


time when most of. the coastal states 
are eagerly dismantling the doctrine 
by bringing as much of the seas as 
they can under national jurisdiction. 


The United States supports the con-- 
sensus at Garacas last. summer that - 


the territorial waters’ of coastal 
states should extend 12 miles off- 
shore. The problem is that 112, inter- 
national straits.that are less than 24 
miles wide (including Gibraltar and 
Malacca) would become the terri-. 
torial waters of the bordering na- 
tions. 

This means these nations could 
impose their own rules, ban certain 
types of traffic (say, oil supertank- 
ers or nuclear submarines) or close 
the straits entirely to unfriendly na- 
tions. This is totally unacceptable to 
the United States which insists on 
‘unimpeded transit’ through 
straits. 

The straits issue can only be re- 
solved through compromise. Vessels 
planning to pass through could be 
required to notify the straits states 
involved. There could be special 
navigational standards imposed on 
the transiting countries—traffic sep- 
aration, vessel construction, emis- 
sion of pollutants, and so on. ft 
might be possible to restrict the 
types of armaments that could be 
taken through straits. So far, how- 
ever, the United States has shown no 
inclination to compromise. 

On the seabed issue, it is generally 
agreed there should be a bicameral 
international seabed authority on the 
pattern of the United Nations itself. 
That’s where agreement begins and 
ends. 


The United States wanty an au- 
thority that would be little more 
than a traffic policeman—issuing 
mining and drilling licences to coun- 
tries and corporations that have the 
technology todo ihe job and collec- 
ting royalties from them. The devel- 
oping nations, fearing a rip off, want 
an authority that would do the ex- 
ploitation itself. 

Again, its a matter of compro- 
mise, Canada and some others pro- 
pose a mixture of contracting out 
and direct exploitation, Some Afri- 
can countries suggest starting with 
a licencing or contracting arrange- 
ment and gradually phasing it out in 
favor of direct exploitation. 

An even more difficult problem 
concerns the structure of the bica- 
meral seabed authority. The United 
States wants no repetition of the one 
nation-one vote problems of the UN 
General Assembly. It would assign 
to the larger body (on which every 
nation would be represented). only 
the power to recommend to the 


? smaller executive body. The smaller 


nations naturally ‘want the real 


“power to reside in the larger body. 
’ The compromise could be to give 


most of the power to the executive 


_body. and structure its membership 


in such a way as to guarantee that 
every interest. bloc is represented. 
But this could prove so awkward as 
to be impossible. 

To sum up, keep one eye peeled 
for. signs of compromise at Geneva 
on the straits and seabed issues. 
Keep. the. other eye (if physically 
possible) on Washington. If the Con- 
gress concludes Geneva is not mak- 
ing progress on issues vital to Amer- 
ican interests, -it can be expected to 
take unilateral action; there might 
be-enough votes to over-ride a presi- 
dential veto. / 

Senator Warren Magnuson’s bill to 
declare an exclusive 200-mile fishing 
zone off the coasts of the United 
States, which passed the Senate by 
68 votes to 27 in the dying days of 
the previous Congress, will be be- 
fore the Senate again, Similar legis- 
lation is planned in. the House of 
Representatives. “If the fisheries 
bill goes through,” predicts a Senate 
aide who specializes in the Law of 
the Sea, “it will be followed very 
shortly by bills dealing with mineral 


resources, environmental pollution 


and unimpeded transit.” 


If that happens in Washington, the 
debate in Geneva will be rendered — 


largely irrelevant. 


Flora MacDonald 


I am becoming a little weary with all the 
fuss about the possibility of Flora Mac- 
Donald being the next leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party and even 
Prime Minister. During the past few weeks, 
she has appeared on nearly every radio and 
TV interview show in Toronto and has been 
the subject of. numerous newspaper col- 
umns. 
ie Now, before the wornen libbers begin to, 
scream, my concern about all this attention 
being paid to Miss MacDonald has nothing 
to do with the fact that she is a woman. As 
everyone knows, a woman can be bright. 


. and stupid just like a man. 


What I want to know is Miss. MacDonald's 


beliefs about man and society, what she . 
. stands for, what solutions she has for such 
. pressing problems as growing unemploy- . 


ment, economic recession, the energy prob- 


~ Jem, food shortages, growing racism in 


Canada, and peace, to mention a few. She 
says she is concerned about the fabric of 
society and about the growing number of 
people who are losing faith in government. 


There is obviously some connection between | 


the attitude of the voter to government and 


the performance and quality of leadership | 
of our elected officials of all political 


parties, ee 


Tam convinced that the man on the street .. ” 
is prepared to do what is necessary and will 
‘respond to honest and forthright leadership .. 
and example. So; please let Miss Mac-.. 
Donald stop being coy: about this leadership - 


business: and stand up and be counted. 
Albert G. Watson 
Toronto: 


Statists 


Your columnist, Geoffrey Stevens, musi’ 


be wearing blinkers if he honestly belicves 


the allegations of Tory. MPs Heward Graff-° . 


tey and Sinclair Stevens describing.the Tru- 
deau Liberals as statists to be ‘so ludicrous 


as to be hilarious’ (Three Mild Surprises— , 


Feb. 26). True, the new Grits haven’t done 
their sharp left turn dramatically, as, say, 
by nationalization. But neither have most 


democratic socialists around the world . 


lately. Today, Western socialists seek more 
to control the economy and people’s lives. 


through interventionism and massive gov-. 
" -ernment spending. : 


. Federal Government intervention in the 
Canadian economy has been increasing rap- 
idly in the last eight years, Federal expend- 
itures have tripled during the period and 


' federal policies have been partly responsi: 


ble for the increase in provincial govern- 
ment spending. Government spending in 
Canada (including transfer payments) has 
grown so fast with relation to gross national 
product during the period that at this rate 


_ by the mid-1980s it will equal the total GNP. 


If this isn’t “leading the country down the 
slippery. slope; to socialism and state con- 


_ trol” Ud dike to know, what columnist Ste- 
_.vens would ‘consider it to be. . 


Grant Shaver 
Gormley 


A: sad reminder 


Recently 1 read I'm Still Living by Chiva | 
_ Kwinta, It is the testimony of a Polish Jew. 


who, as a child, survived the atrocities. of 


~. the Nazi regime. 


Yet, she does not denounce the Nazis but 
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By GEOFFREY STEVENS 


OTTAWA 

If you accept the basic thrust of 
the Canadian policy, you’d have to 
agree that things are going pretty 
darned well for Canada | in the Law 
of the Sea negotiations. 
reason—thank you very much—to be 


pleased with both the performance 
of our diplomats and the substance ; 
‘of the negotiations. 


. We are, of course, delighted with 
the consensus that emerged at Cara- 


- eas last: summer in. support of the 


proposition. that coastal states.(of 


which Canada is one of the largest) ; 


should have 12-mile territorial 


waters and an “economic zone” ex- . 


tending 200 miles offshore. Why 
shouldn't we be delighted? Accept- 
ance of the 12-mile territorial limit 
would give international sanction to 


something we have already estab- . 


lished unilaterally. And the 200-mile 


zone would give us control over 85'to . 
. 90 per cent ‘of the fish taken off our” 


coasts and the licn’s share of the oil; 


gas and minerals of the continental. 


shelf. 
So what. does Canada want “when 
the negotiations resume in Geneva 


next week? In a word, we. want . 


MORE.-We think the 200-mile idea is 


- very nice, but we’d really like-to ~ 


push the economic zone all the way 


out to the edge of the continental - 


margin (a distance of 640 miles. at 


one point off the east, coast); .that - 


way, we'd pick up an extra 400,000 
square miles to preside over; not.to 
mention all the fish and all the non- 
living resources of the shelf. - 


In the case of what are known as - 


the anadromous species. (such as the 
salmon), - which spawn. in © fresh 


water and grow to maturity in the ~, 


sea, we would like te push our juris- 
diction even further. We'd like to 
make it iegal for anyone, other 


than the coastal: country in whose - 
. waters the salmon spawn, to fish for 
salmon at all. Our argument (and it. - 


has virtue) ig that our best efforts to 
protect and preserve the species are 


wasted if countries such as Japan” 
and Denmark continue to harvest sal- --» if, 
mon before they have a chance to- 


get back to Canada to spawn. The 


_ Danish reply to this (and it has vir- — 
- ing for more than we already have? 


tue, too) is that. east coast salmon 


are as much Danish as they are Ca- | 


nadian because they feed and grow 


. in the coastal waters of Greenland. - : ; 
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We have - 


eral claim-to the waters of the Arc- 
tic will be recognized and that we 
will get most of what we want on 
pollution control in economic zones. 
However, it looks very much as 
though we will have to abandon the 
continental margin. Despite the fact 
that Canada and some other broad: 
shelf countries are agreeable to 
sharing. with the rest of the world 
some of the revenues fron: the area 


' between 200 miles and the margin, 


they are not. winning much support. 
Only about 40: of the.137 nations in- 
volved in the negotiations support 


the margin position and votes at Ge- ~ 
neva will require a- two-thirds ma . 
_ jority. . 


There’s less: outright opposition to 
the salmon, but there’s also less out- 
right support. Only perhaps a dozen 
nations ate vitally interested in safe- 


- guarding the species: Most of the-. : 
crest are not interested in the qués- 


tion. Some of the African countries 


take. the view that, although, they ° 
have never: fished for salmon, they = 
are not prepared to sign away the 
* right to do so in the future. . ; 


~ Canada’s only hope on the salmon 
and the margin is to try to work 
“some trade-offs with countries with 
peculiar problems of their own. For 
example, 
cerned about the special difficulties 
_of semi-enclosed seas (the Mediter- 
ranean being one) and about the 
Balearic Islands,-which belong -to 


* Spain-but which would interfere with 


Algeria’s economic zone. Similarly, 
the Turks <are worried about the 
Greek islands that sereen much of 


‘their Aegean coastline and the Tu-- 


nisians ave worried about islands be- 
longing to Italy. Archipelagic states 
like Indonesia, Fiji and the Philip- 
pines are shopping for support for a 
special legal-status. that would ena- 
ble them to.draw their territorial 


' limits around. the outermost points 


of their~ outermost islands.. Canada 
may find “negotiating room with 
some of these countries. 

Of course; we would be overjoyed 
- by some brilliant diplomatic 
coup, we were to win everything we 
want. at Geneva. But should we be 
overjoyed? Should. we even be ask- 


Tomorrow’s column, the last in this 
series, will look at-the question of 
whether, in fact, Canada is pursuing 


ae 


the ‘Algerians are con- ~ 


i 
ene 05-fi5 column, 


y 
{ 
a“ 
q 
i 
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Cavalier | 
Geotfrey Stevens is to be c 
History and | 
(March 6), for revealing the wa 
ment attitude toward the Ea ste 
Houses of Parliament. The prog 
of Sir John A. Macdonald’s of 
block ta the public is as scan 
the. bastardization of this histc 
suit the doubtful tastes of pas: 
crats. And the arrogance of a } 
which apoarently doesn’t give 
Canada and its history as long 
doubtful tastes and comfort ar 
dated passes all understanding. 
J hape that as rnany of yout 
poss sible will protest personally | 
Minister about this cavalier ait 
. our, history. We should prev: 
means possible, any further y 
‘of this historic office and we 
that it be reopened immediate 
view on Sunday tours. - ¢ 
Pierre Berton?” 
Toronto : 


" Cosmatic surge 
E am writing: to comment on 
ment decision to stop: includi 


ear operations.in OHIP insurar 
I think this is a bad mistake. 
I am 14 years old, Until la: 
had very protruding ears. It 
for as long back as.1 can rer 
_ ways wore my. hair long : 
straight down.-I-never would 
tails or braids. {love to swim | 
prim “with my friends becau. 
hair got wet if would part é 
would show.” 
Last August I had my ears 
. OHIP coverage) and the o 
made a big difference ta me. 
first year of high school withot 
barrassed about my ears. I dc 
or pony-tails now and I go sw 
out feeling uncomfortable. 1 k 
operation has made my life n 
There must be many. boys a 
ears still te be fixed, who fe 
did. It is cruel of the Govern: 
of this’ type of operation asi 
a luxury. Many children whos 
net able to afford the expense 
tion will be forced to leave tr 
ears uncorrected. Perhaps the 
should think of the future whe 
children could easily be emot 
_ people in need of very expe: 
. treatment. - oo. ; 
Hilary Thomas aa 
Port Hope a 


Who's. literate 
Relative to Ian Morrison’s 
-Literate?—-Mareh 11):° 
I would like to remind Mr. 
there is no conclusive evider 
his contention that an Englis 
dividual with more than eigh: 
education possesses a higher « 
acy than a person with ‘less. 
R.S. Craggs “ . 
West Hill - 
, 
William French put his fi 
905- tected point about the book 


etereserenneneel, 


ada (Who's Literate?—Marct 
Are we a nation of reader 
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(SWATS 


By GEOFFREY STEVENS 


OTTAWA 


“We must aim for nothing less 
than an acceptable distribution of 
the world’s wealth. In doing so, the 
inequities resulting from the acci- 
dental location of valuable geologi-, 
cal formations should no more be 
overlooked than should the present 
unequal acquisition of technological 
and managerial skills.’ — Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau. . 

“A 200-mile limit does not fully 
cover the Canadian case. We must 
obtain recognition of our rights and 
needs beyond that Umit if we want 
to protect adequately our natural re- 


sources.” — External Affairs Minis- — 


ter Allan MacEachen, 
These two statements, both made 


this week—the one by Mr. Trudeau - 


in an excellent speech in London, 
England, the other by Mr. Mac- 
Eachen in a clear presentation to a 
parliamentary committee in Ottawa 
set out with striking clarity. the 
schizoid character of Canadian. for- 
cign policy. 

The Prime Minister, in the best 
traditions of Pearsonian diplomacy, 
is touring Europe, preaching inter- 
nationalism and calling for an’ equi- 
table sharing of the world’s wealth 
and resources. In Ottawa, his Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister is spelling out a 
platantly nationalist policy designed: 
to guarantee that Canada will not 
have to share anything with anyone. 

It sort of takes the breath away. 

Nowhere is this schizophrenia 
more apparent than it is in Canada’s 
approach to the Law of the Sea ne- 
gotiations. No country adopted a 
more nationalist stance than we did 
at the Law of the Sea Conference 
last summer in Caracas. No one will 


be more nationalist than we will be: 


when the conference resumes on 
Monday in Geneva. At the same 
time, however, a good many less fa- 
vored nations will in Geneva, as 
they did in Caracas, accept at face 
value our sincere assurance that our 
most earnest desire is to protect the 
small and the poor from being 
ripped off by the big and the rich. 
Canada, of course, is not alone in 
preaching internationalism while 
promoting national _ self-interest; 
we're just more efficient at it than 
most—we'’ve been remarkably suc- 
cessful in internationalizing nation- 
alism. Now, obviously even an im- 
perfect Law of the Sea treaty, as 
long as it discourages every nation 


from setting its own rules, is much 
better than no treaty at all. But the 
original dream of a treaty that 
would truly treat the riches of the 
seas as the common heritage of all 
mankind is dead. 

Some of the figures are startling. 
if every coastal nation establishes an 
exclusive economic zone for 200 miles 
off its shores, 30 per cent of the 
world’s ocean space will be brought 
under national jurisdiction. The fig- 
ure will be even higher if Canada 
and other broad-shelf countries are 
permitted to push their economic 
zones to the edge of the continental 
margin. 

One estimate is that the coastal 
states will have the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of $20-trillion worth of oil, gas 
and minerals in the seabed of their 
200-mile economic zones. This sug- 
gests that by the time it is necessary - 
or economically practicable to de- 
velop the international deep seabed 
(whose revenues all nations would 
share), it may be a case of too little 
too late. 7 ; 

Some questions should be asked. 
Does ‘Canada really need an. eco- 
nomic zone that would stretch to the 
continental margin? If the Prime 
Minister’s words this week mean 
anything, should we not turn our 
thinking around and contemplate 
sharing with the rest of the. world 
even those resources that lie within 
200 miles of our coasts? 

A proposal to this effect was pre- 
sented to a private breakfast of two 
dozen MPs in Ottawa this week by 
an American Law of the Sea exvert, 
John J. Logue, director of the World 
Order Research Institute at Villa- 
nova University. Professor Logue 
proposed that up to 20 per cent of 
the revenue from each coastal 
state’s 200-mile economic zone be 
contributed to a “world common 
heritage fund”. The amount each 
nation would receive from the fund 
would he in inverse proportion to its 
per, cagta income. This way, at 
least ar portion of the oil riches of 
such ateas as the North Sea, Per- 
sian Gulf, Gulf of Mexico and the 
Canadian continental shelf would be 
spread-among the poorer nations. 

The fact that the MPs did not rush 
to embrace Mr. Logue’s approach 
does not mean it does not have some 
merit. At the very least, we should 
take a critical look at our present 
Canada-first policy. 

Last of a series 
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On the 19th of . 
troops under the 
Pitcairn opened { 
Lexington, Mass. 

Since that tim 
washed into thir 
opening shots of a 
sored by the Fat 
called minuteme! 
oes and the la 
Loyalists have b: 
of near obscurity 

Actually the A1 
as they call them 
sponsoring the w 
pers prove beyor 
can Revolution — 
French-sponsorec 
British Empire. 

King. Louis X' 
ness and upon h 
XVI carried it t 


* faction in the kn 


wiped out in the 
ment fact, that 
whole affair rig! 

Frarice. plante 
funded it and pr 
supplies. Britist 
was beaten by ° 
tion in. 1777. Thr 
diers and ships 
Yorktown than : 

It's high time 
straight. Gener: 
only a tool in the 
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SRH-EAW™ SESSIONS 
“SPLIT ON NEXT STEP 


Special to The New York Times 

GENEVA, April 15—Although 
more than mid-way through 
its eight-week session, the Unit- 
ed Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference was divided today 
on how. to. plot its course for 
drafting a charter to govern 
man’s use of the oceans.’ : 

A suggestion by Hamilton 
S,. Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka, 
the conference -president, that 
the time had come for ‘the 
138-nation conference. to. as- 
semble the many conflicting 
proposals ran into heavy: going. 

Despite’ general agreement 
that basic negotiating texts 
would be necessary, a number 
of countries said more discus- 
sion was required before drafts 
could be prepared. 

‘The issues stil] causing ‘prob- 
lems include navigation | 
through international straits 
that would fall entirely within 
the territorial seas of bordering 
coastal states. - 

Another key issue involves 
the ‘tights and obligations ‘of 
coastal states over the resour- 
ces to which they would be 
given title in.an economic zone 
extending 200. miles off their. 
shores, , ; 
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